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“Accordingly those who in the American Universities regret 
what they think the deficient interest taken by undergraduates 
in their studies and the preponderating attraction of inter-uni- 
versity contests in such games as football, have begun to can- 
vass the question whether the introduction of honour courses 
and of competitions for literary and scientific distinctions may 
not be needed. Observers from other countries have long ex- 
pected that such a debate would some day arise, and await with 
curiosity its issue.” 

— James Bryce: The American Commonwealth. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Unavoidably American education had in the first place 
to deal with a quantitative problem: there had to be 
enough little red school houses, enough urban schools, 
enough colleges to take care somehow of the rapidly in- 
creasing multitudes that had in common fairness a right 
to such education as could be then and there provided. 
Well, quantitatively the thing was somehow managed. 
Practically every one who cares has access to some sort 
of education: there is, as in a rich democratic country 
there ought to be, a larger percentage of the total popula- 
tion in elementary schools, high schools, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, than in any other country on earth. 

The administrative, financial and other difficulties en- 
countered in dealing with the quantitative problem have 
been met by peculiar devices in the way of organization 
and management, as a net result of which American edu- 
cation plays down to the average, or less than average, 
whatever an average human being may be held to be. 
And this predilection towards mediocrity has been en- 
couraged by certain other characteristics of American 
life — the physical buoyancy required to subdue a conti- 
nent, the material prosperity, due to the sudden uncover- 
ing of unprecedented natural resources, and the revolt 
from established conventions and values, perhaps inevita- 
ble in a population composed so largely of relatively re- 
cent immigrants. 

‘Meanwhile, mediocre ability and mediocre training are 
powerless to cope with the problems involved in organiz- 
ing a nation already containing over one hundred million 
human beings, to say nothing of obtaining from this vast 
aggregation and its unparalleled resources an adequate 
contribution to civilization— to the art of government, 
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the art of living, to science, literature and art. To be sure, 
the time has been too short: we should be unreasonable to 
demand much in the way of achievement up to this time. 
But there is danger in complacent acceptance of what was 
probably inevitable; for before we know it, democracy 
will have formed the habit of counting and will have for- 
gotten that the ultimate test is in weighing. One may in- 
deed go further: aristocratic types of social organization 
make some provision —not the wisest or the best, per- 
haps, — for precisely those products of civilization which 
we democrats expect as a result of a fair field for all. If 
we are to obtain them, the fair field must be so laid out 
that excellence can emerge; for assuredly a nation of a 
hundred million will not govern itself wisely, will not 
make its proper contribution to civilization, unless excel- 
lence is esteemed and enabled to play its part. 

The honors work at Swarthmore is frankly an endeavor 
to spot and to develop excellence. It recognizes the ine- 
qualities of natural endowment; it proposes exceptional 
care and opportunity for the unusual —the unusual in 
respect to ability, industry or both. It assumes that ex- 
ceptional ability and industry will in America, as else- 
where, respond to exceptional opportunity; and it implies 
the hope that, somehow, sometime, we shall be intelligent 
enough to find in politics, art, science and literature an 
outlet for the unusual, as we have already abundantly 
found appropriate outlets for the unusual in business and 
industry. 

It comes as a striking proof of the low level of our edu- 
cational organization that the selection of competent 
workers for the honors degree cannot now be reliably 
made at Swarthmore or anywhere else until half-way 
through the college course. The elementary schools level 
down; the high schools level down. The schools therefore 
do not locate exceptional ability and do not train it. They 
shrink from exposing their pupils to mental strain, as 
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though reasonable mental strain were necessarily any 
more fatal than the physical strain which they all employ 
in developing athletes. Swarthmore does its best to select 
its Freshman class; but two years of weeding out and 
drilling are required before the recruits are ready for com- 
parative independence. It is the best that can be now 
done, but it is much too late. The selective process must 
reach much farther back. The able and gifted child is just 
as important as the able and gifted youth. He has at the 
earlier age capacities which wilt, if unemployed: and he is 
wastefully retarded if opportunities appropriate to supe- 
rior ability or-earnestness are not provided until he is 
twenty. We must have done with the idea that boys and 
girls will be mental prigs or physical wrecks if their supe- 
rior endowment is utilized. 

Towards the Swarthmore campus many eyes are now 
turning in the hope of seeing an essential task fearlessly, 
thoroughly, and in the best sense, democratically per- 
formed. 

ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 


READING FOR HONORS AT 
SWARTHMORE 


A RECORD OF THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 
1922-1927 


Swarthmore’s experiment with honors work is now in 
its fifth year. While still frankly an experiment it is be- 
lieved by all engaged in it to have passed successfully the 
peak of greatest difficulty. Certainly it has established 
itself not only as an integral part of the work of the Col- 
lege but also as the most distinctive feature of Swarth- 
more’s educational scheme. It has effected a sweeping 
change in faculty outlook and methods of instruction and 
has made a deep impression upon undergraduate mores, 
an impression: which is felt to a scarcely less degree by 
regular undergraduates than by honors students. The 
work has evolved rapidly: many changes, all however of 
detail, are now under consideration. While it may not lay 
claim to have assumed permanent form the experience al- 
ready gained should be of particular interest to the many 
institutions engaged upon or planning similar ventures; 
and, in less degree, to all concerned as board members, 
teachers, parents, students, or otherwise, with the improve- 
ment of the American college and university system. 

So far as is possible in any writing by a convinced pro- 
ponent it is hoped that the following account has remained 
free from the dogmatic spirit. Certainly the strongest 
single impression which one derives from contact with 
honors work is that of its flexibility, its wide adaptability 
to a variety of needs and purposes. Whether useful for 
guidance or not the experience here detailed may at least 
enable others to avoid some of the common diseases of 
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childhood which have been met and treated at Swarthmore 
without great difficulty. 


Forms oF Honors Work 


Honors plans in American colleges and universities gen- 
erally fall into three groups as follows: 
I. Honors based on average grades in regular courses. 
II. Honors based on special work undertaken in addi- 
tion to the regular program. 
III. Honors based on work superseding the regular re- 
quirements.* 
From its inauguration in 1922, honors work at Swarth- 
more has been wholly of the third group with the added 
distinction that all examinations to determine the grade 
of honors have been given not by instructors who have 
had charge of the preparation of candidates but by out- 
side examiners, 7.e., by professors drawn from other insti- 
tutions. 


ORIGINS 


As a small college Swarthmore offered certain distinct 
advantages for experimentation with honors work. Under 
the administration of President Joseph Swain (1902- 
1921), the standards of the institution had been advanced 
rapidly. The student body was already accustomed to do 
much of its work in small groups, more than half of the 
classes being composed of fewer than twelve students 
each. Even for a small college there was close contact and 
cordial good feeling to an unusual degree between instruc- 
tors and students, especially in advanced courses. Most 
important of all, the faculty was by no means satisfied with 
the progress already achieved, and individual experiments 
with groups of five or six advanced students, somewhat 


1 F, Aydelotte, Honors Courses in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, p. 3, Bulletin of the National Research Council, vol. vii, part 4, 
No. 40 (January, 1924). Also same, Second Edition Revised, vol. x, part 
2, No. 52 (April 1925). 
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similar to honors work, were being made in several depart- 
ments. 

As in the faculties of many other American institutions 
of similar character, there was a strong feeling that pre- 
vailing methods of class and lecture room instruction were 
not securing the best results, particularly with the more 
gifted students. Obviously the latter suffered severely 
from the fact that standards of undergraduate perform- 
ance had to be fixed with reference to the capabilities of 
the average student. Doubtless nearly all instructors re- 
quired a rate of progress somewhat in excess of the un- 
aided locomotive powers of such students. Unusually 
ambitious and inspiring teachers were able to exact con- 
siderably higher rates of speed. In all cases, however, the 
average man had to be considered, with the result that he 
became a drag in greater or less degree upon the intellec- 
tual activities of his more gifted brothers and sisters.’ 

It is true that, regardless of such conditions, a very few 
of the most able undergraduates did forge ahead on their 
own account. These were young men and women of that 
rare type, — numbering perhaps not more than one half 
of one per cent in any student body, — who will devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to scholarly work regardless of 
the quality of teaching. To the great majority of under- 
graduates of more than average ability, however, the 
older method of instruction offered few if any real incen- 
tives. Such honors as it conferred, based usually upon 
grades, were too facile to be alluring. Moreover the older 
class room and lecture method imposed an inconsiderable 
burden of work upon students of real ability. With the 
expenditure of a half or even a quarter of the time re- 


1 In his admirable study of The American Arts College, Dr. F. J. 
Kelly notes (p. 59) that: “there is an almost universal opinion among 
college teachers, as well as college seniors, that our present college plans 
operate at a sacrifice for superior students.” Quoting undergraduate 
opinion he finds (p. 109) that: “at present the better students tend to 
adopt lazy habits and that no intellectual ambition is developed in them 
in college.” 
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quired by plodders and inferior types they were better 
prepared for quizzes and examinations. Finding them- 
selves thus endowed with abundant leisure young persons 
of active minds turned naturally to other than scholarly 
pursuits. If gifted also with strong bodies athletic sports 
offered them competitions of the most strenuous character 
rewarded by distinctions which, no matter with how jaun- 
diced a look the ancients of the faculty regarded them, 
were of dazzling brilliance to the undergraduate eye. And 
bright students of less physical vigor found unlimited 
openings for their superabundant energies in social life or 
in those countless time-consuming activities which Amer- 
ican undergraduate ingenuity has invented. Under this 
system, paradoxical as it may seem, it was precisely the 
ablest student who was, to use Sumner’s famous phrase, 
the “‘ forgotten man” in American colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The situation sketched above is too familiar to all who 
know American college life to need further laboring in 
these pages. Naturally it did not escape foreign observ- 
ers. Thus James Bryce remarked: ‘ Diligence — a mod- 
erate but fairly sustained diligence — was the tradition of 
American colleges until the passion for athletic competi- 
tions became pronounced. ... Hardly any American 
students seem to work so hard as the men reading for high 
honours do at Cambridge in England. . . . An American 
student does not regard his ablest fellow-students as his 
rivals over a difficult course for high stakes, rivals whose 
speed and strength he must constantly be comparing with 
his own. ... There is indeed no respect in which the 
American system is more contrasted with that of Oxford 
and Cambridge than the comparatively small part as- 
signed to the award of honours.” * From American au- 
thors similar criticisms covering the period of nearly half 


1 The American Commonwealth, new and revised edition, vol. ii, 
ch. cviii, pp. 723-727 passim. | 
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a century that has elapsed since the abandonment of the 
old classical curriculum, might be heaped up almost ad 
infinitum. ‘To quote one of the most thoughtful and re- 
cent, Abraham Flexner acutely characterizes ‘ athletic 
frenzy ” as “ only another illustration that nature abhors 
a vacuum — an intellectual vacuum, in this instance.” 
“Colleges,” he continues, “‘ are so largely fitting students 
for our naive and childlike type of life.” In America 
“there is as yet no tradition; and the people who really 
have the ‘ say’ attach the higher values to other things 
than culture and training — to wealth, power, fun, speed, 
largely for the sake of exhilaration or exhaustion as such. 
Intellectual distinction is but slightly valued. — But col- 
leges are not founded and supported in order to make a 
fortunate group of boys and girls happy; in order to pro- 
mote and organize sport; no, not even in order to cultivate 
. fine social relations and attitudes. And whenever the 
incidentals become anything else than incidentals — 
whenever happiness or sport or fine personal and social 
relations — are more highly esteemed than the selection 
and training of intelligence, then somebody’s time and 
money and talents are going to waste.” * 

Defects so serious and so generally recognized as the 
foregoing could not go without efforts at correction. 
‘Some day I predict with great confidence,” said Wood- 
row Wilson as college president, “ that there will be an 
enthusiasm for learning in Princeton,” — his principal 
contribution to that end being the preceptorial system an- 
nounced in 1904.” Later several colleges and universities 
experimented with various methods of reading for honors, 
all falling under the three heads stated above. The flood 
of students poured into our colleges following the World 
War merely intensified the evils of a system under which 
the intellectual pace is set by the undergraduate of aver- 


1 “Purpose in the American College,” School and Society, vol. xxii, 
pp. 729-736 (December 12, 1925). 
2 W. E. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson and his Work, p. 45. 
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age ability. There can be no doubt that post-war attend- 
ance hastened the reform,— to such good purpose, in- 
deed, that by the end of 1923 some forty-four colleges and 
universities were listed as employing the honors system 
in some form.’ 

At Swarthmore the appointment of Dr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte to the presidency of the College in 1921 brought 
faculty discussion of existing methods of instruction to a 
head. As a Rhodes Scholar (1905-1907), President 
Aydelotte had had abundant opportunity to study the 
Oxford system of reading for honors. Later in connection 
with his work as professor at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology he had accepted the chairmanship of Com- 
mittee G of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, appointed to study ‘‘ Methods of Increasing the 
Intellectual Interest and Raising the Intellectual Stand- 
ards of Undergraduates.” As a committee title there is 
something at once so ponderous and so poignant in the 
foregoing formula that it may well provoke a smile. If 
the members of Committee G were aware of the humor of 
this caption they manifested it in no way, devoting them- 
selves to the accumulation of facts on every available plan 
to increase the intellectual activities of undergraduates 
and devising not a few plans of their own.” As a result of 
these activities Dr. Aydelotte came to the presidency of 
Swarthmore thoroughly familiar with the best practice in 
this field at home and abroad, and, it may be added, a firm 
believer in the desirability of setting the more gifted stu- 
dent free to do work consonant with his abilities.® 


1 For a list, complete to 1924, of colleges making such experiments, 
with full descriptions, see F. Aydelotte, op. cit. 

2 See Initiatory Courses for Freshmen, vol. vili, No. 6 (December 
1922) and Sectioning on the Basis of Ability, vol. ix, No. 6 (October, 
1923), Publications of the American Association of University Professors. 

3 In his inaugural address at Swarthmore College, Oct. 21, 1921, 
President Aydelotte stated the theory underlying honors work as follows: 

“ Perhaps the most fundamentally wasteful feature of our educational 
institutions is the lack of a higher standard of intellectual attainment. 
We are educating more students up to a fair average than any country in 
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It was, however, no part of the policy of the new ad- 
ministration to force the issue at Swarthmore. During 
Dr. Aydelotte’s first year as president the advisability of 
experimenting with honors work was abundantly dis- 
cussed informally by members of the faculty. Somewhat 
more formally the subject was presented by the president 
at a meeting of the local chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, with which, of course, most 
of the older members of the teaching staff of the College 
were affiliated. There was so little tendency to hurry de- 
velopments that originally it had been planned to inaugu- 
rate honors work in 1923, —that is, during the third year 
of the new administration. As a matter of fact the first 
impulse to begin at an earlier date came from members of 
the faculty who saw no reason why a year’s time should be 
wasted. 


the world, but we are wastefully allowing the capacity of the average to 
prevent us from bringing the best up to the standards they should reach. 
Our most important task at the present is to check this waste. 

“The method of doing it seems clear: to give to those students who 
are really interested in the intellectual life harder and more independent 
work than could profitably be given to those whose devotion to matters 
of the intellect is less keen; to demand of the former in the course of 
their four years’ work, a standard of attainment for the A. B. degree 
distinctly higher than we require of them at present and comparable, 
perhaps, with that which is now reached for the A. M. 

“T do not believe that we should deny to the average, or below aver- 
age, student the benefit of a college education. He needs this training, 
and we need his humanizing presence in the colleges, but we should not 
allow him to hold back his more brilliant companions from doing that 
high quality of work which will in the end best justify the time and 
money which we spend in education. 

“ With these abler students it should be possible to do things which 
we dare not attempt with the average. We could allow them to special- 
ize more because their own alertness of mind would of itself be suffi- 
cient to widen their intellectual range and give them that acquaintance 
with other studies necessary for a liberal point of view. 

“We could give these better students greater independence in their 
work, avoiding the spoon-feeding which makes much of our college 
instruction of the present day of secondary school character. Our ex- 
aminations should be less frequent and more comprehensive, and the 
task of the student should be to prepare himself for these tests through 
his own reading and through the instruction offered by the college.” 
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Accordingly the first groups, one in the Social Sciences 
and one in English, were inaugurated in the fall of 1922. 
Groups in French and in German were established a year 
later, also one in Mathematics and Physics. Subse- 
quently groups have been organized as follows: in Elec- 
trical Engineering, 1924; in the Classics (Greek and 
Latin), 1925; in Education, and in Chemistry, 1926; — 
making at present nine distinct fields of honors work.* 
One encouraging incident occurred at the inauguration of 
the first group mentioned above, which showed that stu- 
dents of the abler type were interested on their own ac- 
count in the new plan of study. It had been decided in 
advance to admit to honors work only at the beginning of 
the Junior year, thus permitting two full years of study 
prior to graduation under that system. However, three 
students who were ending their Junior year in the spring 
of 1922 petitioned that an exception be made in their 
cases, and that they be permitted to read for honors dur- 
ing the one year that remained to them. Without estab- 
lishing a precedent and upon condition that they devote 
the summer vacation to such reading as was necessary to 
prepare them for their new subjects in honors the petition 
was granted. As a result these three became the first 
graduates of the college under the new plan in June of 
1923, two of them taking honors (third) and one high 
(second) honors. 

1 By a resolution of the faculty passed May 2nd, 1927, ten fields of 
honors work are to be offered beginning with the college year 1927-28, 
as follows: I. Classics, Classical Literature, Philosophy, and History; 
II. English Literature, Modern History, Philosophy, and Fine Arts, — in 
various combinations of three subjects each; III. Romance Languages, — 
French Language and Literature, French History, and the History of 
French Thought, with one other Romance Language; IV. Germanic 
Languages, — German Literature, History, and Philosophy; V. Social 
Sciences, — History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Economics in vari- 
ous combinations of three subjects each; VI. Physical Sciences, — Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Astronomy; VII. Biological Sciences, — Botany, 
Zoélogy, Physiology with Chemistry or Physics and Philosophy, in vari- 


ous combinations of three subjects each; VIII. Chemical Science; IX. 
Engineering Science; and X. Education. 
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To President Aydelotte belongs the credit for the Coperation 

scheme of honors work at Swarthmore as a whole, includ- reoienane 
ing particularly the exemption of students from ordinary and Faculty 
class room work and tests, and the use of outside exam- 
iners. Further, in all the countless details and adjust- 
ments made necessary by these sweeping innovations, his 
counsel and assistance were freely at the disposal of mem- 
bers of the faculty. Great credit is also due the professors 
who carried the experiment through its first three years. 
Among the most heavily burdened members of the fac- 
ulty, it was only with the greatest difficulty that they 
found time to undertake the intense and varied work con- 
nected with the conduct of the original honors groups. 
That they were willing to assume these additional pioneer- 
ing duties is the best possible evidence of their dissatisfac- 
tion with existing methods of instruction and their confi- 
dence that honors work would prove a means of bringing 
about substantial improvement. 

In 1925 some measure of relief was afforded the mem- gist of 
bers of the faculty who were carrying both honors and Sena 
ordinary instruction by a generous subsidy of $240,000 Board 
granted by the General Education Board to enable 
Swarthmore College to test out thoroughly the possibili- 
ties of the new plan. This sum is to be used not as an en- 
dowment but to meet current expenses of expanding hon- 
ors work during a period of five years. Under the terms 
of the grant the College is to receive $20,000 for the year 
1925-1926, $40,000 for the year 1926-1927, and $60,000 
per year for the next three years, provided these amounts 
are needed to cover the costs of extra instruction for 
honors students, and provided further that the results of 
the work justify this extra expenditure.t At the end of 
the five year period (1925-1930), assuming the success 
of the plan to be demonstrated, the Board of Managers 


1 For further details regarding the subsidy granted by the General 
Education Board see Bulletin of Swarthmore College, vol. xxiii, No. 2, 
pp. 11-12 (December, 1925). 
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of the college will provide an endowment sufficient to en- 
sure its continuance permanently. The first use made of 
the generous gift of the General Education Board was the 
appointment of two new professors and three instructors 
in 1925, two other professors and two instructors being 
added at the beginning of the following year. Further ap- 
pointments are to be made as the annual installments of 
the General Education Board reach their maximum. A 
gift of $50,000 toward the endowment of the library made 
by the Carnegie Foundation in 1925, will be of the greatest 
assistance in providing much needed facilities for honors 
reading as well as for the general reading of Swarthmore 
students. 

So rapid has been the expansion of honors work, how- 
ever, that even with the highly effective assistance of new 
professors, the burden of teaching carried by instructors 
engaged in it remains heavy. One matter of policy in this 
connection is believed to be important. For successful 
honors instruction men both of unusual pedagogical gifts 
and of the broadest intellectual culture are required. It is 
no part of the Swarthmore plan, however, to make any 
hierarchical distinction between honors and ordinary pro- 
fessorships. On the contrary all the teachers who have 
so far engaged in work of the former kind have continued 
to give instruction to less advanced students using the 
conventional class room or lecture method with the latter. 
It is the consensus of opinion of professors engaged in 
honors work at Swarthmore that the ideal division of time 
is four hours weekly devoted to this form of instruction 
and six hours to regular courses. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR Honors Work 


As noted above, students are admitted to read for hon- 
ors at the beginning of their Junior year. In point of fact, 
however, the process of selection reaches much further 
back; it may even be said to begin prior to entrance of 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS II 


students as Freshmen. By resolution of the Board of 
Managers, the size of the undergraduate body at Swarth- 
more is limited to five hundred, divided as nearly equally 
as possible between the sexes. While this limit has been 
slightly exceeded of recent years, every effort is made to 
conform to the policy of the Board. It is possible there- 
fore to accept only some one hundred and fifty Freshmen 
annually. During the last few years four times as many 
men and ten times as many women as could be admitted 
have made application. For the college year 1926-27 the 
total number of applications was 1503, of which 400 were 
from men and r103 from women. So great a dispropor- 
tion between demand and supply makes it feasible to em- 
ploy fairly rigorous intellectual standards for admission, 
which latterly have included among other things the prob- 
able development by students of a capacity to read for 
honors. 

One difficulty met in the earlier years of honors work 
was the fear of parents, nearly always of women students, 
that it involved an extreme degree of mental exertion, per- 
haps dangerous to health. As a matter of fact, the fear 
was quite unfounded: so far no honors student has suf- 
fered from a breakdown, mental or physical. On the con- 
trary, as will appear later, nearly all of them have found 
time for vigorous athletic sports and for as much social 
activity as regular undergraduates. So long as it per- 
sisted, however, the fear of parents that the work was too 
strenuous resulted in the loss all together of some five or 
six students deemed qualified for honors work by the fac- 


ulty committees in charge of selections. With wider expe- 


rience, however, this apprehension has largely disappeared. 
Beginning in 1925, it has been counteracted also to some 
extent by the practice of quizzing applicants for admis- 
sion at the oral interview given in all cases, as to their 
knowledge of and interest in honors work. Further, 
every effort is being made by the administrative officers 
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of the College to inform principals and teachers in nearby 
preparatory and high schools of the nature of honors 
work; the best means of preparing students for it, — par- 
ticularly in the way of language requirements; and to en- 
courage them to send the most promising of their gradu- 
ates to Swarthmore. All this is not meant to say that 
putative fitness for honors work is made an absolute re- 
quirement for admission to the College. It is quite true, 
however, that such fitness greatly improves the applicant’s 
chances, and this is increasingly the case with each year 
of the operation of the plan. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


One of the most important aids to the success of honors 
work at Swarthmore has been the creation of open schol- 
arships for men. Established first in 1922, these scholar- 
ships now number twenty all together, each carrying a 
stipend of $500 annually and being tenable for four con- 
secutive years. In 1926, the five successful candidates 
were chosen from among 113 applicants representing 24 
states. The basis of appointment is similar in the main to 
that of the Rhodes Scholarships, involving: 


(1) Qualities of manhood, force of character and lead- 
ership. 

(2) Literary and scholastic ability and attainments. 

(3) Physical ability, as shown by interest in outdoor 
sports or in other ways.* 


Three-fourths of the open scholars who have been in 
College long enough to qualify have become honors stu- 


1 See Swarthmore College Bulletin, Catalogue Number, 1926, p. 34. 
A reprint of the open scholarship announcement for 1926 will be found 
in the Appendix, p. 125, together with an account of the methods of 
selection and the names of those who have served on the committee. As 
in the case of Rhodes scholars the third qualification stated above is un- 


.derstood to mean that “the individual should be active in body, and 


should have developed the spirit of playing the game which comes from 
a love of manly outdoor games, rather than that he should exhibit excep- 
tional prowess as an athlete.” 
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dents at the end of their Sophomore year. In all proba- 
bility the proportion would have been even higher were it 
not for the fact that honors work was offered in so small 
a number of fields during the first few years of its opera- 
tion. One curious and wholly unexpected by-product of 
the establishment and wide advertisement of open schol- 
arships was that it drew to the College two or three times 
the number of students who could be given appointments. 
Not a few of the latter came to Swarthmore determined 
to show that they were better qualified than their success- 
ful competitors. In two or three cases they did demon- 
strate unquestionable superiority, the others serving quite 
effectively as runners up to those receiving awards as open 
scholars. 

So great has been the success of the open scholarship 
plan for men that in 1926 three open scholarships for 
women were established on the same general basis. For 
the first year of these new scholarships applications were 
received from no fewer than 110 candidates, representing 
17 states. Merit was so evenly divided among several 
leaders on the list that the Committee of Award found it 
impossible to reduce their choices to three only. Through 
the generosity of the donor the College was enabled to ap- 
point five for the first year and eight for the second, in- 
stead of the three each year originally intended.* In ad- 
dition to its distinctive open scholarships, the College 
offers more than thirty-six undergraduate scholarships for 
various terms and amounts, all of which have been helpful 
in drawing to the college students of outstanding abil- 
ity. 

Whether anticipating honors work or not, the Fresh- 
man entered at Swarthmore pursues a required course 
made up largely of English, Mathematics, Science, and 
Language, leaving room in most cases, however, for six 


1 For further details regarding open scholarships for women, see 
Appendix, p. 129. 
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hours of elective work.’ Prior to the establishment of the 
honors plan it may be said that comparatively little atten- 
tion was paid by heads of departments to the work of 
Freshmen. As students in a small college they enjoyed 
the very considerable advantage of being enrolled in 
classes of no great size, affording some degree of personal 
contact with instructors. Nevertheless their work was 
largely routine to be endured and at last survived if the 
Fates so willed. One marked result of honors work has 
been the increase of interest on the part of department 
heads in the work of Freshmen who show unusual ability. 
Any cases of the latter sort are certain to be reported by 
assistants and instructors to professors in charge of hon- 
ors work. It is quite the common practice for the latter 
to invite such promising first year students to a consulta- 
tion, advising them with regard to selection and methods 
of work which will best prepare them for their admission 
later to read for honors. 

During the Sophomore year a student is more largely 
free to choose his course of study. As a rule he still has 
six hours of science and an equal amount of language 
work to complete. Ifa promising candidate for honors, he 
is certain to be advised strongly to continue the latter in 
that language which he elected during his Freshman year, 
and to qualify himself for a reading knowledge therein as 
soon as possible. With the exceptions noted above, he is 
free to select such courses as he may wish, subject to the 
requirements for graduation in his major subject. Here 
again, however, a distinct change has been brought about 
by honors work. In earlier years under a purely elective 
system students were wont to concoct the most fearful 
and wonderful pot-pourris of courses, intellectual ragouts 
passing all sane belief, and even hinting darkly that con- 

1 Early in 1927, however, a sweeping reform was made by the fac- 


ulty as a result of which the rigidity of Freshman requirements will be 
largely modified in the case of students entering with superlor prepara- 


tion. For details, see p. 68. 
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venience of hours and lecture rooms or the undying under- 
graduate faith in snap courses as “‘a very present help in 
trouble,” had something to do with their composition. 
Middle life and age wonder at the strength of youthful 
stomachs. That under this system youth did not suffer 
more frequently from indigestion seated in the brain is an 
even greater wonder. It was a condition by no means 
confined to Swarthmore. Writing of American students 
generally, Abraham Flexner describes them as “ flounder- 
ing from course to course and from year to year, lost in 
the mazes of a menu out of which they cannot know how 
to construct a square meal,” and adds that they “ have 
nibbled at more different things, at more different kinds 
of things, and at more different periods than any other 
students on earth.” His conclusion, which by the way 
corresponds exactly with one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of honors work, is that ‘‘ we should be better off, if 
in both high school and college students did fewer things 
and did these so continuously and so thoroughly that they 
might achieve a relatively substantial result in some rela- 
tion to a definite ultimate purpose.” * 

To a degree the danger of intellectual indigestion under 
the elective system was reduced by course advisers and 
by the requirement of a certain number of credit hours in 
a major subject. With the advent of honors work at 
Swarthmore, however, something more than crutches and 
elastic bandages became necessary at once. Students who 


were to do two years’ intensive work in a well defined field | 


could not hope to succeed without some preliminary train- 
ing in all or most of the subjects embraced therein. Thus 
prospective honors students in the English group were 
handicapped unless they had done a considerable amount 
of study not only in English but in philosophy and history 
as well. Prospective honors students in the Social Science 
group needed some preliminary training in economics, po- 


1 Op. cit., p. 733. 
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litical science, history, and philosophy. It would be pre- 
mature to assert that this problem has been fully solved 
at Swarthmore. From the start of honors work, however, 
it has been met by advice amounting virtually to the re- 
quirement during the Sophomore year of certain courses 
leading directly to the honors field in prospect. More 
recently special courses have been established primarily 
for the benefit of Sophomore candidates for honors work 
but open also to other undergraduates of advanced stand- 
ing. It is probable that ultimately three fourths of the 
work of Sophomores who look forward to reading for hon- 
ors will be prescribed according to the groups they purpose 
entering.” 


" 1 Here also, however, the reforms made in 1927, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Instruction Committee, will open up large new areas 
of choice to the better prepared Sophomore as well as Freshman students. 


DOES HONORS WORK UNDULY LIMIT STU- 
DENT FREEDOM OF CHOICE? 


Libertarians may object, of course, that the closer de- 
termination of a student’s work bears a resemblance to 
the old iron-clad academic regimen. The objection is not 
well taken, however, since the requirements in force or 
contemplated at Swarthmore involve Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics only when these are to form part of the fu- 
ture honors reading which the student purposes to under- 
take. Nothing is further from the spirit of the plan than 
the writing of a single prescription for all undergraduates 
indiscriminately. Subjects required during the Sopho- 
more year will differ according to the honors group which 
the student has in mind, and the choice of the latter is 
determined, as presumably it was under the elective sys- 
tem, by his intellectual interests, his aptitudes, the occu- 
pation or profession he intends to enter, and other like 
considerations. Moreover it should be observed that no 
Sophomore is compelled to follow the advice given him 
(or for that matter to elect honors work after following 
it), although, of course, if he does not do so he reduces 
considerably his chance of being admitted to read for 
honors. Further it is believed that the combinations of 
required work now being devised have much to recom- 
mend them per se, especially as contrasted with the loose 
and varying choices of second year students. Finally the 
Sophomores who do follow such combinations, continuing 
them with honors work, discover in the latter a degree of 
real freedom undreamed of by undergraduates under the 
prevailing academic scheme. 

When honors work was first attempted at Swarthmore 
in 1922 it was necessary, of course, to select Junior stu- 
dents whose earlier courses of study had not been so care- 
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fully supervised. Also the number of faculty members 
available as instructors, not having been increased spe- 
cifically for the purpose, was extremely limited. As a re- 
sult the first groups started, one in English and one in the 
Social Sciences, were purposely kept small in size. It was 
a comparatively easy matter to select the five or six most 
promising Juniors in these two largely attended fields. 
With the increase in number of students properly quali- 
fied by Sophomore work, and with additions to the faculty 
primarily for honors instruction, the selection of candi- 
dates has been reduced to a system. As a first step an- 
nouncement is made about the middle of the college year 
that Sophomores who wish to read for honors in any group 
should hand in an application to the professor in charge. 
Any member of the second year class is at liberty to take 
advantage of this offer and is assured careful considera- 
tion of his fitness to do honors work. In this connection it 
is worth notice that regular undergraduates are encour- 
aged at all times to visit the meetings of any honors group 
in which they may be interested. A special invitation to 
that effect is offered each year, and such visits, particu- 
larly by Sophomores who are considering reading for hon- 
ors, are made frequently. Itis believed that they are much 
more effective in demonstrating the real nature of honors 
work and in helping the student to decide whether or not 
to undertake it than any explanation in print or by word 
of mouth that might be made by professors or administra- 
tive officers of the college. 

Of recent years a large share of the work preliminary 
to the choice of students to read for honors has fallen upon 
the Dean’s office. Under his direction a list of Sopho- 
mores is prepared including all who have shown distinct 
promise in any field of academic work, accompanied by 
full data regarding results obtained in all their courses, 
their other college activities, and even by their 1.Qs., as 
shown by tests made under the direction of the Depart- 
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ment of Education during the Freshman year. These 
data are submitted at a meeting of the professors of the 
various honors groups, and at this meeting decisions as to 
acceptances for the ensuing year are made. To insure 
acceptance it is by no means necessary that students shall 
have obtained A (excellent) or B (good) grades in all 
subjects. However their records must show unusual abil- 
ity in a considerable number of courses leading to the field 
of honors study which they purpose to undertake. 

At the beginning of honors work at Swarthmore when 
it was still an unknown quantity to the undergraduate 
world a considerable amount of explanation was necessary 
to recruit students. Of recent years because of the spread 
of knowledge regarding its methods and the character 
and success of those who have undertaken it, there has 
been no dearth of candidates. On the contrary it is found 
necessary to reject some ten per cent of the applicants. 
At least a quarter of those accepted have to make up con- 
ditions, due to imperfect preparation, either by vacation 
reading or by attendance at summer schools. Cases still 
occur, although they are becoming exceptional, in which 
Sophomores of promise, fully prepared to read for honors, 
do not make application to do so. Such cases are referred 
to the professors immediately concerned but the attitude 
assumed by the latter is purely advisory, final decision 
resting with the student or, as has turned out to be the 
case in a few instances, with the parents. 

In spite of the extreme care exercised in the selection 
of honors students maladjustments have occurred in three 
or four cases. A student may have a very creditable rec- 
ord of high grades made in regular undergraduate courses, 
—i.e., he has demonstrated his ability to perform small 
tasks unusually well under close supervision, — and yet 
lack entirely the flexibility necessary to adapt himself to 
the freedom and the more direct methods of honors groups. 
Usually he soon becomes aware of his incapacity and asks 
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to be released. If there is any hope of improvement he is 
urged to continue his efforts, otherwise the request is 
granted. Incases where incurables are unaware of the fact 
they are told, usually just before the end of a semester, that 
their instructors are agreed in considering honors work 
hopeless for them, and that, to insure the obtaining of a 
degree in course, they should return at once to regular 
class work.t Owing to the smallness of honors groups and 
the frequency with which papers are read by students no 
machinery of examinations and tests is necessary to keep 
instructors informed as to the progress of the latter. 
However, written tests, after the manner of Oxford “ col- 
lections,” may be sprung on a group at any time and are 
employed occasionally by many of the honors instructors. 
Also during the present year (1926-27), the practice has 
been inaugurated of offering students oral examinations 
which are conducted not by their own teacher in a given 
subject but by some other honors instructor of the same 
department. The purpose of such tests is not so much to 
ascertain the extent of the students’ preparation as to give 
them training for their final oral examinations at the 
hands of outsiders. 

1 The rule covering such cases is as follows: “It is, of course, ex- 
pected that honors students will continue normally in honors work for 
two years, being examined only at the end of that time, except for a 
reading knowledge of languages as provided in the regulations dealing 
with that subject. Only reasons of a grave character justify a student 
in giving up honors work, or the faculty of the group in dropping a 
student, prior to the end of the two year period. Whenever necessary, 
such action should be decided upon immediately prior to the end of a 
semester. In all such cases the student concerned shall take an examina- 
tion in each of the subjects covered during his continuance in honors 
work, and be given hours of credit equivalent to the total number he 
would have earned in ordinary courses during the same period, with 
grades determined by the degree of success attained in the said examina- 
tions. The number of hours of credit to be assigned the student in each 


subject he has pursued in honors work shall be determined by the head of 
the group after consultation with his colleagues.” 
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CONTENT AND PuRPOSE OF Honors Work 


Once admitted to read for honors the student faces two 
years of work in a broad field of interrelated subjects. If, 
for example, he enters one of the groups in the Social Sci- 
ences his subjects are economics, political science, philos- 
ophy, and history; if he enters one of the English groups 
they are philosophy or history, and English, the latter 
being given weight two or three times as great as either of 
the others. Detailed statements regarding these two 
fields are presented in the Appendix, together with similar 
data for the other honors groups already established at 
Swarthmore.* Consideration of the lists of reading in- 
cluded in these statements will show that they include few 
if any college textbooks; certainly they include none of 
the pre-digested variety. Wherever possible classics and 
original documents in each field are prescribed, most of 
the subjects for the papers assigned to honors students 
being based upon them. As a result the latter acquire in 
the course of their two years’ reading a first hand knowl- 
edge of a considerable number of the great works which 
would have to be included in any five-foot-shelf collection 
of the world’s best literature. In all cases honors students 
are advised to read the sources and to mature their own 
opinions thereon first. Only afterwards are they. to con- 
sult commentaries, criticisms, and textbook renderings. 
They are told also to watch vigilantly for and to note any 
discrepancies between originals and commentaries. Fi- 
nally they are specially enjoined not to surrender their own 
opinion before any supposed weight of authority no mat- 
ter how imposing but, if after search of all available mate- 
rials and upon mature reflection the arguments seem to 
warrant it, to attack unsparingly either originals, or com- 
mentaries, criticisms, and textbooks, regardless of whether 
they are the work of the great or only of the near-great. 


1 See pp. 137 f. 
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Honors work, it will be observed, is arranged in terms 
of books to be read or topics to be covered, not in courses 
with all the familiar paraphernalia of numbers, titles, de- 
scriptions, hours of credit, and the like. Although referred 
to frequently as “honors courses,” this term is in reality 
a misnomer, the persistence of which is due to association 
with the traditional idea that anything given in a college 
must be a “ course.” 

The extreme degree of division and subdivision to which 
the course arrangement has given rise is too well known to 
need extended discussion here. From current college cat- 
alogues the following illustrations, somewhat extreme to 
be sure but only sufficiently so to demonstrate a wide- 
spread tendency, have been taken: 


Jacobean Drama, a Study of Selected Plays appearing be- 
tween 1603 and 1610. 

History of the Caribbean Basin. 

The Troy Tradition, especially in the Literature of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

History of Old Norse Literature. 

Mechanics of Verse. 

Races and Cultures of Oceania. 

Algebra of Logic, Mathematical Treatment of Logic with 
Applications. 

Technique and Practice of Photomicrography. 

Phycology, intended for Students who desire some Critical 
Knowledge of Marine and Fresh Water Algae. 

Shades and Shadows, Perspective. 

Pencil Rendering, Architectural Subjects Rendered in Pencil. 

Typography of Advertising. 

Window and Store Display. 

Hosiery and Underwear. 

Magazine Making and Editing. 

Collecting and Writing Sport News. 

Behavior Disorders of Childhood. 

Sex Education. 

Speech Clinic. 

Voice Improvement. 

Oral Persuasion. 

Airplane Engines and Installation. 

Ceramic Pyrometry. 

Advanced Bridges, Stresses in and Design of Arch Bridges. 
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Soft Cheese Making, Neufchatel, Buttermilk, Cream and 
Pimento Cheese. 


Interpretative Dancing. 
Massage, Lectures, Demonstrations and Laboratory Work. 


Gymnastic Stunts. 

Confronted by extremely detailed courses of the above 
general description, multiplied ad in finitum, the bewilder- 
ment of many a student under the elective system is en- 
tirely natural. No wonder that he must have a guardian 
angel in the form of a “ course adviser,” or that major and 
minor requirements, group systems, fields of concentra- 
tion, and the like are needed to patch the crazy-quilt to- 
gether. No wonder also that at the end of four years 
many graduates are aware of so much lost motion, of so 
many poor combinations including various indigestibles. 
Worst of all is the plight, an extremely common one, of 
him who with an A. B. degree covering a “ major” and 
one or perhaps two “ minors,” is without the power of 
independent study, and has only the haziest conception 
of any of the subjects studied as a whole. Yet in each of 
them perhaps he has had from three to six courses, one or 
two of which may have been labelled “introductory ” or 
“general.” If an industrious student he will probably be 
able to talk intelligently of the content of these courses. 
If, however, he is asked to define the fields say of two or 
more of the following: economics, political science, his- 
tory, and philosophy, stating some of their interrelations, 
the likelihood is that he will be lost, — moreover he will 
consider the question unfair, since it was never covered in 
a course. In short, he has seen trees but not the forest; 
he has had courses but he has not perceived the contour 
and boundaries even of the field in which he was presumed 
to be doing his major work. 

It has been one of the primary purposes of the honors 
system at Swarthmore to avoid piecemeal perception. 
From the start the aim has been to impress upon the stu- 
dent that he is studying a subject in all its parts and in its 
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relations to other subjects of a closely similar character; 
that ‘“‘ courses ’’ in these subjects are only one means, — 
and not always the best means at that, — of acquiring in- 
formation about them. Moreover both by precept and 
example students are taught at all times that they must 
acquire much the greater part of the information needed 
in honors work by their own unaided efforts. In the 
striking words of Professor Brand Blanshard, delivered 
at the inaugural meeting of students of all honors groups 
for the year 1926-27: 


“Honors work is an experiment in self-education. It pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the best of all teachers is yourself. 
To some of us that will come as a novel view. We have thought 
of education as a process that, on our own part, is passive; we 
have thought that it is the part of the teacher to do the im- 
pressing and our part to do the receiving; that our minds are so 
many wax tablets shipped to college by our parents to receive 
the image and superscription of the faculty. And for us of the 
faculty that view has distinct advantages. It is not unpleasant 
to be regarded as omniscient, to be listened to with reverence, 
and to have one’s words taken down in your note-books as if 
you could recognize in their sound the authentic note of in- 
spiration. Nevertheless, we have called you honor students to- 
gether today to make something like a confession. It is this, 
that in a very important sense we are able to teach you nothing. 
Of course we can lecture you, quiz you, examine you; we have 
been doing that for years. But as you look back on your past 
two years, I think you will agree that only part of what we 
have said has really taken effect, and that perhaps a larger part 
has permanently vanished. What part as taken effect? It is 
the part you have made your own; it is the part you have con- 
centrated on, reflected on, linked up with the rest of your 
knowledge, in a word assimilated into the substance of your 
thought. Without that self-issuing energy and the interest it 
engenders, you will find that with the best of teaching all has 
gone; with that interest on the other hand, you may find that 
with the scantiest teaching you have been made a different per- 
son. We can display our wares before you; we can stimulate 
and encourage you, but in the last resort the source of progress 
lies within; it lies in your own determination to attend to and 
reflect upon the things that are offered you. Now honors work 
is designed to give that energy and interest an unimpeded flow. 
It is designed to brush out of your way all the purely mechani- 
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cal hurdles, all the academic red tape, all the credit-hours, 
point-hours, ten-page assignments in text-books and enforced 
daily lecture-sessions which could possibly hamper your speed 
on the path of self-development. We have of course not dis- 
guised from ourselves that for the greater number of students 
such freedom would be extremely dangerous. In the case of 
the average student we apparently have to admit that the inter- 
est he shows in knowledge and his desire for self-improvement 
are too feeble to hold his will to any intellectual task except 
under the incessant stimulus which the class-room seeks to pro- 
vide. And of course this ordinary student is in the immense 
majority. We must therefore cater to his needs. We must 
adopt text-books adjusted to his capacity; we must proceed at 
a rate dictated by his rate of assimilation; we must suit our 
exposition to a mediocre power to receive. But in any large 
group of students there is always the blessed minority whose 
interest is original, strong and authentic, and to whom the ordi- 
nary text-book and lecture are a weariness to the flesh. Ordi- 
nary assignments never extend them, and their full power never 
appears. It is for that group and that alone that honors work 
has been instituted.” 


Perhaps the most practical single advantage resulting 
from the method of self help is the conviction it stamps 
upon the student’s mind that, given an intellectual interest 
on his part, he does not have to ask a professor to offer a 
course on it but can find in the library the books dealing 
with it, appraise their value quickly, and then draw from 
the few best of them the knowledge he desires, criticizing 
and classifying it as he reads. Observers of our academic 
institutions are much given to noting the fact, — and it 
is undeniable, — that the education of so many college 
men and women ends with the college. Why should this 
not be the case, since they are no longer in reach of 
courses to continue their intellectual work, and are not 
habituated to any other more independent method of car- 
rying on the study of subjects in which they may be inter- 
ested? Self educated men have acquired such a method, 
usually at the cost of an excessive amount of floundering, 
but the important point is that they do know how to teach 
themselves. It is precisely because they are capable of 
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self instruction that men of this type usually continue 
their education throughout life, often outstripping in mid- 
dle age the intellectual acquirements of the ordinary or 
even of the superior college graduate. College men and 
women who go to a graduate school also acquire, under 
direction, the method of independent study, but post- 
graduate study is so costly in time and money that it is 
open to a very small fraction of the total college output. 
Certainly one of the most urgent needs of American un- 
dergraduate instruction at the present time is that of a 
system which will ground in all students capable of ac- 
quiring it the habit of independent study. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


In addition to the subject matter proper of each honors 
group two of the larger divisions, — English and the So- 
cial Sciences, — exact from their students a reading 
knowledge of two foreign languages. In the groups de- 
voted specifically to language study requirements of this 
character are, of course, much higher.* For students of 
English and the Social Sciences the rule, stripped of cer- 
tain temporary clauses no longer in effect, is as follows: 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


“The following language requirement must be met by all 
candidates for graduation with honors in the English Group, 
the group in the Social Sciences, and such of the other groups as 
may accept it: 

‘“‘ A reading knowledge of two of the following languages, at 
least one of which must be chosen from the first list: 

List I. French, German, Spanish, Italian. 

List II. Latin, Greek. 

“ Prospective honors students are urged, if possible, to take 
an examination testing their ability to read one of the above 
languages at the end of their Sophomore year. In any event 
honors students must present themselves for examination in one 
language before the end of the Junior year, and in the second 
before the end of the first semester of their Senior year. 


Largely perhaps because it made a complete break with 
undergraduate traditions the above rule was found ex- 
traordinarily difficult to enforce. What these traditions 
were and how unsatisfactorily they functioned will be dis- 
cussed later. As a matter of fact the requirement in- 
volved no difficulties that an able student should have 
found insurmountable. It affords more leeway for ex- 
ample than the Bryn Mawr rule requiring a reading 


1 See Appendix, p. 140. 
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knowledge of French and German for graduation.” 
Nevertheless students, many of whom seem to suffer from 
a mild form of shell-shock in the presence of a definite 
language requirement, tended to put off tests to the latest 
possible date, hence the fixed periods incorporated in the 
rule. It is not unusual for a second or third, in some cases 
even a fourth attempt, to be made before honors students 
succeed in passing their language examinations. Finally 
complaints were common that what constituted a “ read- 
ing knowledge”’ was variously defined by different in- 
structors, and that the texts used for tests involved knowl- 
edge of a vocabulary unlike that of the foreign language 
books read by assignment in various honors groups. So 
far as the two groups referred to above were concerned the 
whole purpose of the requirement was frankly instrumen- 
tal. It was desired only that students should obtain a 
reading knowledge sufficient to enable them to consult for- 
eign language texts in their proper field of study. That the 
language departments should have been somewhat out of 
sympathy with so narrow and technical a purpose was, of 
course, inevitable. Accustomed as they were to place 

1 As stated in the Bryn Mawr College Calendar, 1926, p. 156, the rule 
reads: ‘“ A Reading Knowledge of French and German is required from 
all students. All students are required to take examinations in French 
and German at the end of the Junior year. Students failing to pass one 
or both of these examinations must present themselves for re-examina- 
tion on the first or second Saturday of their Senior year. Failure to 
pass at this time will automatically prevent the student from receiving 
her degree at the end of her Senior year. She will not be allowed to 
present herself for a third examination before the autumn of the follow- 
ing year, but may present herself for any subsequent examination. 
Extra-curriculum courses of three hours a week in French and in German 
conducted by regular members of the respective departments, without 
required examination and without extra charge, may be taken by stu- 
dents in the Sophomore or Junior year in either French or German, pro- 
vided the language in question has not been taken in the matriculation 
examination.” 

The Harvard rule requiring a reading knowledge of two of the three 
languages, Latin, French and German; or a reading knowledge either of 
French or of German and an ‘elementary knowledge of the other of 


these two languages may be found, p. 657, Official Register of Harvard 
University, vol. xxii, no. 45 (January 4, 1926). 
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their own subjects in the foreground of the educational 
scheme it naturally went somewhat against the grain to 
have French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, and Greek 
dealt with as tools only. 

To adjust these divergent interests an administrative 
ruling was drawn up as follows: 


“Tests of reading knowledge shall be made by instructors 
in the language department concerned and the chairman of the 
Honors Group to which the candidate belongs may be present. 
The chairman of the Honors Group may designate the treatise 
or book in a given foreign language which is to serve as the 
basis of the examination to determine the reading knowledge of 
the candidate. Such treatise or book must fall within the field 
of one of the subjects dealt with by the honors group concerned. 
The work thus designated by the chairman of an Honors Group 
must be sufficiently extensive to permit the language instructor 
functioning as examiner a wide range of choice of passages or 
sections to be used in the examination. Honors students are to 
be furnished at the beginning of each year with a list of the 
foreign language books and treatises on which examinations are 
to be based, but of course they are not to be advised as to 
the actual passages on which they are to be examined until 
they present themselves for that purpose. Questions of gram- 
mar are barred, the whole purpose of the test being to ascertain 
the comparative ability of the candidate to consult works in the 
chosen foreign languages with profit to his special line of 
study.” 


In compliance with the provisions quoted above, lists of 
foreign texts, permitting wide range of choice, have been 
drawn up by honors instructors.* There has been no oc- 
casion, however, to apply the various checks and balances 
incorporated in the ruling. On the contrary the present 
year (1926-27), has witnessed a solution of the whole 
question of foreign language requirements and examina- 


1 Thus students of Philosophy are asked to read in French; Descartes, 
Discours de la Méthode; in German, Paulsen, Einleitung in die Philoso- 
phie or Heine, Die Philosophie von Luther bis Kant, and some of Scho- 
penhauer’s essays, e.g., Das Selbstdenken. Students of political science 
who wish to offer French as one of their languages are advised to begin 
with Montesquieu, De l’Esprit des Lois, following this with Rousseau, 
Le Contrat Social. In German they read Engelmann, Meisterwerke der 
Staatsphilosophie, or Marx, Manifest der kommunistischen Partez. 
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tions, both for honors students and for regular under- 
graduates. The new rules are discussed later,’ and in the 
Appendix a typical examination designed to test students’ 
reading knowledge of French is presented.” 

Another unsatisfactory result of the language require- 
ment was the choice of languages made by honors stu- 
dents. The rule had purposely prescribed a reading 
knowledge of only one modern foreign language, leaving 
the choice of the second open between an ancient and a 
modern language. While it was hoped that French and 
German would be elected in most cases it was desired to 
avoid giving offense to other language departments by 
naming these two languages exclusively; moreover it was 
recognized that in individual cases a different choice might 
be fully justified. For example an honors student of the 
class of 1926 who purposed entering the ministry elected 
Greek and French; another who intended to study law 
elected Latin and French. Six out of eight Seniors gradu- 
ating last year in the Social Sciences, however, and four 
out of twelve graduating in English presented Spanish as 
their second language. Obviously as a tool for reading in 
either of these fields the latter is of minor importance. 
The explanation, it must be confessed, is that, having 
learned to read French, the acquisition of Spanish seemed 
the easiest way to complete the requirement. 

A change in the rule appearing to be inexpedient for 
the present, it has been decided to encourage better 
choices on the part of honors students by offering them a 
premium in the form of special help in the acquisition of 
French and German. The latter language in particular 
has been avoided because of its greater difficulty. Begin- 
ning with the college year 1926-1927, special tutors have 
been attached to the groups in English and the Social Sci- 
ences whose sole work will be to aid honors students in the 


1 See p. 68. 
2 See p. 143. 
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acquisition of a reading knowledge, first of German, and 
second, of French. In carrying on this work the tutors 
will use not only the foreign language works named in the 
lists referred to above but will be prepared at all times to 
aid honors students in reading French and German assign- 
ments for papers handed out by professors of the groups 
concerned. While assistance is thus made available for 
students choosing French and German, on the other hand 
students who elect Spanish will be obliged to resort as be- 
fore to regular undergraduate courses for its study. It is 
hoped that with the aid of special tutors in French and 
German a considerable number may be able to absolve 
the language requirement before the end of their Sopho- 
more year, being set free from further anxiety on that 
score and having the advantage of the use of these two 
great keys to knowledge during the whole of their Junior 
and Senior years. 

As the difficulties connected with the enforcement of 
the requirement of a reading knowledge of two languages 
have been reduced better results are being secured in their 
use as tools. Instructors in the English and Social Sci- 
ences groups have learned one practical lesson in this con- 
nection thoroughly, namely, that the rule, merely as a rule 
separately enforced, is of scarcely any value. Passing 
examinations in two languages is futile if they are to be 
dropped forthwith and forgotten. They must be made an 
integral part of the work of honors courses, polished and 
improved by constant use. Accordingly honors instruc- 
tors are assigning more and more reading in foreign texts. 
Students whose command of a language is weak are told 
to read it quand méme. “If your knowledge is sufficient 
only to decipher a railroad time-table in French,” they are 
told, ‘‘ nevertheless go to work on this chapter of Lavisse, 
Histoire de France. Begin by noting the captions of all 
illustrations; try to get the meaning of strange words 
from the pictures. Use your dictionary when you must, 
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but in any event be sure you understand the Table des 
Matiéres at the head of each chapter. Select key para- 
graphs; translate them word by word if that is the only 
way you can arrive at their meaning. Base your next 
paper on an original reading of this assignment, compar- 
ing it later with English authorities. The way to learn to 
read a foreign language is to read something written in it 
with a strong desire to master and use its content.” There 
is nothing of the ‘“‘ hang-your-clothes-on-a-hickory-limb ” 
about such advice and it has secured admirable results. 

During the last two years modern language study be- 
yond a mere reading standard has received additional 
impetus from an unexpected quarter. Several under- 
graduates who are reading for honors have spent summer 
vacations in Europe, travelling student third class or 
working their way across. Not only did the experience 
improve their acquaintance with French and German, it 
also impressed upon them the great practical importance 
of even a small command of these languages. Intending 
as most of the others do to go abroad at the first oppor- 
tunity there has been of late a much more determined 
effort to meet the requirement and even to exceed it. Also 
in several instances former honors students, now engaged 
in graduate work, have written back deploring their own 
mediocre performance in this field and urging in the 
strongest terms a more intensive study of German and 
French. 


Conpuct oF Honors GROUPS 


Students accepted to read for honors at Swarthmore 
are free during their Junior and Senior years from attend- 
ance upon regular classes; from the taking of all examina- 
tions whether daily, monthly, mid-semester, or semester 
finals in ordinary undergraduate courses; and finally, 
from all the paraphernalia of credit hours, grades, require- 
ments in major and minor subjects, and the like. On the 
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other hand honors students are advised by professors in 
charge of groups to attend permanently or temporarily 
any regular undergraduate courses which may throw light 
on their subjects, or which may be helpful in preparing for 
the final comprehensive examinations at the completion of 
their two years of study. Compliance with such advice is, 
however, optional with the students. On the average they 
do attend such regular undergraduate courses to the ex- 
tent of six hours a week. 

In addition to courses of the above character honors 
students are urged to read in some field or to take some 
one course of a less directly utilitarian character. For ex- 
ample the man reading for honors in an English or Social 
Science group may be advised to take a course in a pure 
science or in mathematics; the man reading for honors in 
Engineering to take a course in the Fine Arts; the young 
women who predominate in the language groups to read in 
history, political science, or economics. Heavy as are the 
direct requirements of the honors groups it is no part of 
their purpose to confine and drive the student relentlessly 
within a single field of studies, no matter how broad it 
may be. On the contrary the intention is that each stu- 
dent shall have, in addition to his prescribed work, an in- 
tellectual hobby, a field wherein he may browse at will. 
Of the two ends, however, it must be said that so far the 
experience at Swarthmore shows a much stronger tend- 
ency on the part of students to prepare strenuously for 
the final examination than to loaf and invite the soul with 
intellectual hobbies. On the other hand it is noticeable 
that students who attain the higher grade of honors have 
been men and women of varied outlook, capable of disin- 
terested as well as of interested intellectual exertion. 

Beginning with the present college year (1926-1927), 
several professors largely engaged in honors work are of- 
fering lecture courses, the purpose of which will be to 
cover and parallel the more elementary aspects of the sub- 
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jects discussed in honors groups. These courses are open 
to regular undergraduates with credit upon passing exami- 
nations, and to honors students at their option without 
examinations and without credit. It is hoped that the lec- 
tures will be useful to the ordinary undergraduate, con- 
veying to him something of the scope and rapidity of 
honors work. Primarily, however, they are designed to 
aid honors students by disposing broadly of routine mat- 
ters within their field of interest, thus setting them free to 
write papers dealing with more abstruse and difficult 
points for presentation and criticism in honors groups. 
It is apparent from the foregoing that while the honors 
student is liberated from regular undergraduate courses 
as a means of accumulating credits therein by examina- 
tions until he has a sufficiency for graduation, he is never- 
theless under considerable pressure to make such use of 
them as time permits to further his own purposes. In the 
end it is certain that the honors plan at Swarthmore will 
have a marked repercussion upon ordinary undergraduate 
courses, — first, reducing the number of the latter by cut- 
ting out those of a too highly specialized character or, 
better still, by subsuming such specialized topics under 
broader captions; second, by laying emphasis upon gen- 
eral courses surveying the whole of a field and examining 
its relations to other subjects of a similar nature; and 
third, possibly, by the establishment of orientation read- 
ings for Freshmen.* Also under the influence of honors 


1 In 1926-27 the Instruction Committee of the Swarthmore College 
Faculty gave considerable study to the proposal of an orientation course 
for Freshmen, deciding against it in the end. Several members of the 
Committee are inclined to the belief that the proper time for work of 
this character is in the Senior, rather than in the Freshman year. Mean- 
while an alternative proposal, known as the Freshman Exploration 
Course, has been made. It provides that lists of readings shall be drawn 
up by each department designed to inform Freshmen what are the general 
scope and purposes of the various subjects of study. Books of a simple 
and eminently readable character only are to be listed, e.g., Will Durant, 
The Story of Philosophy; James Harvey Robinson, The Mind in the 
Making; George A. Dorsey, Why We Behave like Human Beings; J. A. 
Thomson, Outline of Science; H. G. Wells, The Outhne of History. 
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work the course, semester-grade, credit-hour theory of 
graduation is weakening perceptibly. Early in the pres- 
ent year (1926-1927), several departments announced a 
policy of final comprehensive examinations for their major 
students, although these will be given, not as in the case 
of honors students by outside examiners, but by members 
of the Swarthmore faculty. By vote of the faculty, May 
2nd, 1927, this policy was adopted by all departments to 
apply to candidates for graduation in May of the follow- 
ing year. 

What is done in ordinary lecture and class rooms, how- 
ever, is much the smaller part of the work of an honors 
student. His principal obligation is preparation for the 
two weekly meetings of his group. Each group is com- 
posed of five or six students, the sessions lasting two hours 
each for official purposes. Unofficially they last much 
longer, for when the formal work is completed most of the 
students are accustomed to remain for informal discussion 
over the teacups either of points brought out in the papers 
of the afternoon or of any matter of academic or popular 
interest. Frequently meetings do not adjourn finally until 
the ringing of the college dinner-bell. 

The principal work of the student in preparation for 


Courses will not be provided to accompany these assignments and all 
work is to be done individually under the guidance of members of the 
faculty volunteering to act as tutors. A motion for the establishment 
of the above project was voted by the faculty, May 2nd, 1927, to take 
effect with the Freshman class entering in September of the same year. 
Already a bibliography, soon to be published by the College, has been 
drawn up under the following heads: (1) Physical Sciences; (2) Natural 
Sciences; (3) History and Government; (4) Philosophy and Psychology; 
(5) The Fine Arts. For the first year of the experiment enrollment will 
be limited to approximately fifty students. Any Freshman may apply 
for admission but preference will be given to students who have gained 
exemption from required courses. A comprehensive written examination 
on books designated in each of the five groups will be given at the end of 
each semester. Students who complete the work satisfactorily will re- 
ceive two or three hours credit per semester. It is anticipated that the 
Freshman Exploration Course will enable students to find themselves 
earlier and wil prove a powerful feeder to honors work. 
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honors meetings consists in the writing of one or two 
papers a week. Topics are assigned by professors a fort- 
night or more in advance with brief indication of the 
standard literature available. Such bibliographical sug- 
gestions are never complete and it is always understood 
that the student must ransack the library for additional 
sources. It will be noted that many of the required books 
listed in the Appendix are classics, still of high authority 
but by no means brought down to date on all points. So 
far as students obtain materials for papers from such re- 
quired books they are aware that the latter must be sup- 
plemented carefully by consultation of more modern 
sources. Thus Bryce’s American Commonwealth, listed 
for reading by groups in the Social Sciences, is used in 
connection with the recent texts of Beard, Munro, Young, 
Ogg and Ray, Horwill, and the like. Incidentally the 
use of classics makes it extremely easy for the professor 
to check up on hastily prepared papers. Unless the stu- 
dent has carefully collated later texts on his subject he is 
certain to fall into some archaism. It may be observed 
here that while the lists of required books sum up with 
fair accuracy the field of information upon which the hon- 
ors student must be prepared when he appears before his 
examiners, they by no means measure the full extent of 
his reading. He is, of course, presumed to be firmly 
grounded in all prescribed reading but, in addition, the 
papers which he has prepared in the course of his two 
years’ study have sent him far afield in many directions, 
familiarizing him with a large number of more recent 
books, with official reports and original documents, and 
with the periodical literature of his subjects. 

Papers prepared by honors students must be written in 
good English,—in the Modern Language groups they 
must be written in good French or German. As to form, 
the ideal requirement is that of a manuscript fit to go toa 
printer with the assurance that no extensive corrections 
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will be necessary in reading proof. To enforce this stand- 
ard it is a common practice for one of the professors in 
charge to ask for the submission of a paper after it has 
been read and criticized at a group meeting, returning it 
later to the student with detailed criticisms both of form 
and content. Specially meritorious papers are displayed 
in the seminar rooms set aside for the use of honors stu- 
dents, where all members of a group may study them at 
leisure. 

Great care is exercised to see that papers are properly 
read in group meetings. Not only errors in fact but errors 
in the use of words and of pronunciation or expression are 
instantly corrected. Following the reading of each paper 
the undergraduate members of a group are called upon 
first to criticize it, the result often being an animated col- 
loquy between students. Inasmuch as all members of the 
group have covered much the same reading as the writer 
of the paper there is, as a rule, no lack of definiteness in 
these discussions. Afterward the professors present take 
up the criticism of the paper, and if the case requires it 
suggest additional reading and rewriting in whole or in 
part. | 


Rooms UsrEp By Honors GROUPS 


A word may be in place at this point about the rooms 
in which meetings of honors groups are held. During the 
first two years of the experiment the professors engaged in 
it offered the hospitality of their homes, an arrangement 
which apparently was much enjoyed by all concerned and 
especially by the students. With the rapid increase in 
the number of groups, however, it became necessary to 
set aside several small rooms in various college buildings 
for the purpose. These have been furnished as simply 
and pleasantly as possible, a particular point being to se- 
cure comfortable chairs. There is nothing that savors of 
the class room: the professorial platform, desk, and chair 
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of yore being conspicuously absent. Without special 
order or precedence of any kind professors sit among the 
students, being thus directly in contact with, and undis- 
tinguished from them. Of course teachers remain teach- 
ers and students remain students; nevertheless a great 
deal is gained by this closeness of approach. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that the famous mot about Mark 
Hopkins and the ideal college has been approximated at 
Swarthmore, — indeed honors groups may even assert 
that they have abolished the log which was included, un- 
necessarily, in that oft-repeated formula. In addition to 
the rooms fitted up for meetings of honors students each 
of the divisions is supplied with a seminar room at the 
college library where a supply of books needed in their 
work, including many duplicates, is kept constantly on 
hand. 

Until the present year the writing of a thesis has not 
been required of honors students. With the heavy burden 
of reading imposed upon them it was doubted that they 
could find the time to perform such a task creditably. It 
may also be questioned whether they possess the general 
cultural background or have reached sufficient intellec- 
tual maturity to make work of this character worth the 
undertaking, — whether in fact it should not be post- 
poned until they enter graduate schools. Nevertheless 
from the start the more able honors students have found 
themselves interested in special topics which they wished 
to pursue more thoroughly than the schedule of work per- 
mitted. Of course without genuine intellectual curiosity 
no thesis is likely to be worth doing. Much of the ma- 
chine-made product of the graduate schools is dull hack 
work, obviously ground out merely to meet the require- 
ments for advanced degrees. Nevertheless it seems prob- 
able that some at least of the Swarthmore honors students 


1 In the English groups, however, where students devote a larger 
share of their time to the study of that subject, theses are written during 
the Senior year. 
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are both keen enough and mature enough to justify experi- 
mentation in this field. The point is made also that in 
facing outside examiners, as honors students are required 
to do, the preparation of theses would be helpful. Both 
theses and examination papers would be submitted to the 
examiners, who would thus have before them specimens of 
work done under conditions of leisure as well as under 
conditions of pressure. Also examiners would have the 
opportunity to quiz the student in the course of the oral 
examination with regard to his thesis, that is about mat- 
ters which the student had, presumably, made thoroughly 
his own, and in which, therefore, he might be able to ac- 
quit himself better than in a wide field of general reading. 
Moved by these considerations the groups in the Social 
Sciences are undertaking, beginning with the year 1926- 
1927, an experiment which will permit honors students to 
do a half year’s less work in one of certain subjects in- 
cluded under this heading. The time thus set free will 
be devoted to that one of their other subjects in which 
they take a special interest. In all probability the same 
plan will be introduced within the near future by cognate 
groups. Quite apart from other considerations a trial of 
this device is desirable, perhaps, in order to impart to 
honors work a slightly greater element of choice than it 
has possessed hitherto. Even in the case of students 
who elect to make the shift of subjects, however, the writ- 
ing of a thesis will not be prescribed. Only those who are 
deemed qualified and who have a sufficiently keen per- 
sonal interest in some special topic will be encouraged to 
undertake it. 


PRESENCE OF Two or More Proressors AT MEETINGS 
oF Honors GrRouPS 


From the beginning of honors work at Swarthmore the 
rule has been followed so far as possible that at least two 
professors should be present at each group meeting of 
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honors students. Indeed there have been exceptional oc- 
casions when, counting visitors from the local and other 
faculties, more professors than students have been pres- 
ent. During the year 1925-1926, however, the increase 
in the number of students in certain divisions made com- 
pliance with the rule difficult and meetings attended by 
one professor were resorted to every other week. With 
new appointments to the faculty made possible by the 
subsidy of the General Education Board it is planned to 
restore the original practice. In a number of ways it has 
proved highly useful. More than any other feature of the 
plan it has served to break down the jealous, almost feu- 
dal, barriers formerly existing between departments. 
Professors of different subjects associated in honors 
groups come to know something more than the social man- 
ner of their colleagues as displayed at occasional dinners 
and teas; they come to know much more even than the 
faculty meeting manner of their colleagues. They be- 
come familiar with each other’s teaching ability, com- 
mand of literature, pursuit of special topics, methods of 
research, — in short they gain a knowledge of each other 
in their most intimate professional interests. 

Re-education It is, perhaps, inevitable that shop talk should be con- 

Beeld ees sidered bad form in faculty clubs. On the other hand it 
is much to be regretted that members of college faculties 
associated for their work in such close physical contact 
should so largely miss intellectual contacts. One of the 
consequences of the honors experiment most noticeable at 
Swarthmore is the extent to which it has induced pro- 


fessors to take up the literature of subjects other than 4 


their own. Hearing these subjects discussed at group 
meetings their interest, largely dormant since post-grad- 
uate days, is re-kindled, the result being a breadth of 
reading certainly not common in faculties operating under 
the system of sharply separate departments. In this way 
Dr. Meiklejohn’s ideal is realized of ‘“‘a community domi- 
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nated by some single unified point of view, ...a small 
group of teachers where they can know each other intel- 
lectually well, where they can get their education from 
each other, and keep on getting it all the time.’ 

Perhaps the greatest gainers from the presence of two 
or more professors at seminars, however, are the honors 
students themselves. On moot questions they have the 
benefit of more than one point of view. Usually, indeed, 
these are not wholly irreconcilable, but there are times 
when the professors present differ sharply. Now in hon- 
ors groups there is one invariable practice when opinions 
clash, regardless of whether the opponents are students 
or professors. The question in controversy must be ar- 
gued in a preliminary manner on the spot. At the conclu- 
sion of this preliminary discussion papers may be assigned 
or briefs prepared in order to develop the matter further. 
On certain hard-fought issues four or five briefs have fol- 
lowed one another, although not all of them necessarily 
were read in group meetings. In the end one opinion may 
prevail, although it is more common to find the group 
divided, both parties, however, having a much clearer 
view of the whole question at issue than would be possible 
without the battles waged over it.” 

It goes without saying that honors students are espe- 
cially interested whenever differences of opinion arise be- 
tween professors. Rather ludicrously the effect of our 
contemporary academic machinery is to suppress dis- 
creetly such conflicts, or at least to segregate them by 
departments or lecture rooms. Occasionally the ordinary 
undergraduate manages to extract a modicum of unholy 
joy from the fact that Professor A has made a class room 


1 “No Such Negative Freedom,” in The New Student, vol. vi, No. 
14, p. 10 (Jan. 12, 1927). 

2 Argument, of course, is not a common feature in groups devoted 
to mathematics and the natural sciences. Also in groups studying litera- 
ture it is less frequent than in the social sciences. Nevertheless differences 
of appreciation emerge in literature seminars and are discussed by faculty 
and student members with the utmost freedom. 
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statement obviously in conflict with a statement made in 
another class room by Professor B. Quite likely, how- 
ever, the two professors may remain the only personages 
on the campus unaware of this shocking state of affairs. 
At Swarthmore experience has shown that honors profes- 
sors may differ, and that the free and frank discussion of 
such differences, face to face, may proceed with the ut- 
most vigor and good humor. That such discussions 
vividly impress honors students who hear them is beyond 
question. Not infrequently they are taken up anew after 
group meetings in the corridors of the dormitories with the 
result that, being overheard by regular undergraduates, 
some of the points at issue are threshed out ultimately by 
a large part of the student body. 

Faculty old maids of both sexes may find professorial 
disputes ‘“‘lacking in dignity,” — which is not the case; 
perhaps one would better rephrase their meaning as “ lack- 
ing in delicacy,” — which is as it may be. After all, how- 
ever, the question is not one of manners but of educational 
values. Which method gives a truer picture of the actual 
state of affairs prevailing in these unsettled days in any 
of the sciences or humanities? On the one hand an ex- 
cathedra statement by a lecturer, supported no doubt by 
considerable authority and research, but necessarily one- 
sided in its presentation of contradictory views? On the 
other hand open discussion between two men of fairly 
equal authority, each maintaining with all the force and 
keenness at his command the superior validity of his posi- 
tion? In any event it is possible to quote quite respecta- 
ble support for the latter alternative. Thus John Stuart 
Mill, although proceeding from the false premise that “as 
mankind improve, the number of doctrines which are no 
longer disputed or doubted will be constantly on the in- 
crease,” makes a strong argument in favor of disputation, 
even of artificially contrived disputation, as a pedagogic 
device. 
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“The Socratic dialectics, so magnificently exemplified in the 
dialogues of Plato, were a contrivance of this description. 
They were essentially a negative discussion of the great question 
of philosophy and life, directed with consummate skill to the 
purpose of convincing any one who had merely adopted the com- 
monplaces of received opinion that he did not understand the 
subject — that he as yet attached no definite meaning to the 
doctrines he professed; in order that, becoming aware of his 
ignorance, he might be put in the way to obtain a stable belief, 
resting on a clear apprehension both of the meaning of doctrines 
and of their evidence. The school disputations of the Middle 
Ages had a somewhat similar object. They were intended to 
make sure that the pupil understood his own opinion, and (by 
necessary correlation) the opinion opposed to it, and could en- 
force the grounds of the one and confute those of the other. 
These last mentioned contests had indeed the incurable defect, 
that the premises appealed to were taken from authority, not 
from the reason; and, as a discipline to the mind, they were in 
every respect inferior to the powerful dialectics which formed 
the intellects of the ‘ Socratici viri; ’ but the modern mind owes 
far more to both than it is generally willing to admit, and the 
present modes of education contain nothing which in the small- 
est degree supplies the place either of the one or of the other. 
A person who derives all his instruction either from teachers 
or books, even if he escape the besetting temptation of con- 
tenting himself with cram, is under no compulsion to hear both 
sides; and the weakest part of what everybody says in defence 
of his opinions is what he intends as a reply to antagonists.” * 


Also Henry Adams sums up the results of his teaching 
experience at Harvard, which he perversely regarded as a 
failure, as follows: 


‘Not one of his many devices to stimulate the intellectual 
reactions of the student’s mind satisfied either him or the stu- 
dents. For himself he was clear that the fault lay in the sys- 
tem, which could lead only to inertia. Such little knowledge 
of himself as he possessed warranted him in affirming that his 
mind required conflict, competition, contradiction even more 
than that of the student.... His reform of the system would 
have begun in the lecture-room at his own desk. He would 
have seated a rival assistant professor opposite him, whose busi- 
ness should be strictly limited to expressing opposite views. 
Nothing short of this would ever interest either the professor 
or the student; but of all university freaks, no irregularity 


1 On Liberty, ch. ii. 
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shocked the intellectual atmosphere so much as contradiction 
or competition between teachers. In that respect the thir- 
teenth-century university system was worth the whole teaching 
of the modern school.” + 


One of the pleasantest features of honors meetings has 
been the frequent presence of visitors. Among them have 
been undergraduates from Swarthmore and other col- 
leges; alumni, alumnae, and members of the Board of 
Managers; and a large number of teachers representing 
institutions not only in the United States but in many 
other countries. All group meetings are open to visitors, 
the only limitation on the number of the latter being due 
to the small size of the rooms in which the meetings are 
held. At the beginning of the honors experiment the pres- . 
ence of strangers was anticipated with a certain degree of 
apprehension, as likely to interfere somewhat with the 
free play of discussion among students. Many of the 
visitors were of such high authority in their own fields 
that younger men and women might well feel some hesita- 
tion about speaking in their presence. Whether due to 
the effrontery of youth or to ignorance of the identity of 
the strangers, certain it is that nothing of the sort oc- 
curred. On the contrary what usually happened was that 
the visitors entered into the discussions as freely as the 
professors in charge and were as freely responded to by 
students. Undoubtedly the latter have been greatly stim- 
ulated and impressed by such contacts. The college as 
a whole is also greatly indebted to visitors for valuable 
criticisms and suggestions. Frequently they have been 
delegated by their own institutions to report upon the 
honors system, and such reports, courteously made avail- 
able for reading by Swarthmore professors, have been rich 
in advice and encouragement.” 


1 The Education of Henry Adams, p. 303. 

2 Extended excerpts from one such report made by Dean John 
Clark Jordan to President John C. Futrall of the University of Arkansas, 
will be found in the Appendix, pp. 133 f. 
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Early in 1926 the College was visited by a group of 
foreign students enrolled in the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, the majority of 
its members coming from Europe, but representatives 
from South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia being 
also present. As in the case of visitors generally they 
were given ample opportunity to consult privately with 
students. The following excerpts from the report of the 
international group are of peculiar interest because they 
are obviously based upon such contacts. 


“The group of foreign students met both Honors Course 
professors and students in an informal conference. — In addi- 
tion the foreign students visited classes and conferred privately 
with students.— The impression that Swarthmore has at- 
tracted to her honors courses a superior type of student goes 
without saying. In fact, taken as a whole, it was as promising 
a group of undergraduates as one would choose to meet. The 
superiority of the group was evidenced not alone through indi- 
cations of scholarship but the students likewise possessed rather 
strong personalities. Unmistakable signs of keen interest in 
their work and genuine purpose were apparent. 

“ While the student admitted that he worked much harder he 
also stated that he now enjoyed independent study. The more 
careful preparation and the wider reading resulted in a more ac- 
curate knowledge and a better mastery of what was read. Spe- 
cial reference was made to the weekly written paper required of 
all honors students. To this device the students ascribed the in- 
centive for accuracy of statement, clearness of expression and 
comprehensiveness of treatment. In other words they must 
crystallize their ideas. The fact that the paper must be pre- 
sented orally and is critically discussed by professors and stu- 
dents was also referred to as a merit. Perhaps this happy 
innovation at Swarthmore, more than any other single item, 
marks the honors work here as outstanding.” * 


One of the members of the international group summed 
up his own impressions as follows: “ Too often in visiting 
American institutions we are met with the remark: ‘ You 
must let us show you our new library, or laboratory, or 

1 For full text of the report see M. C. DelManzo, “ Field Study of 


the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia,” in School and 
Society, vol. xxiii, pp. 558-560 (May 1, 1926). 
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gymnasium,’ as the case may be, with the result that the 
short time at our disposal is fully occupied with architec- 
ture. Here you told us briefly about the educational ex- 
periment on which you are engaged and then invited us to 
observe its workings for ourselves.” 


EXAMINATIONS FOR HONORS 


A distinctive feature of the Swarthmore plan from the 
start has been the use of outside professors to examine 
honors students at the end of their two years’ work. It 
is a feature involving some difficulties, the chief of which 
are due, perhaps, to its newness in the United States. In 
England where this system of examination has had more 
than a century of trial it is naturally taken as a matter 
of course and operates with routine precision. In spite 
of novelty, however,—perhaps aided by it in part, — 
Swarthmore has found it possible to enlist men of distinc- 
tion for this service. With heavy obligations of profes- 
sional work pressing upon them they have given unstinted 
effort and care to the tasks, by no means light, imposed 
upon them, their only material rewards being a small 
honorarium and entertainment as guests of the College 
during their presence in Swarthmore for the conduct of 
orals. 

It has not been found at all difficult to make arrange- 
ments by correspondence for the written examinations. 
Each examiner is sent a statement of the reading which 
candidates are presumed to have covered, the same in 
fact that is given the student at the beginning of his hon- 
ors work. A form letter regarding the general nature and 
purpose of the examinations is also addressed to them as 
follows: 


“Students are allowed three hours for each written examina- 
tion. Most of the honors examinations given hitherto average 
ten questions, some running as low as eight, others as high as 
twelve. The purpose of the examination is not so much to 
discover by means of a large number of detailed questions what 
the student does not know, rather it is'to give him an opportunity 
to show what he does know, how fully he can deal with broader 


1 For a list of honors examiners at Swarthmore see Appendix, p. 131. 
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topics, make comparisons, and the like: in short it is meant to 
be a test of power as shown by grasp of the subject and ability 
to employ what has been learned. This is not to be taken as 
meaning that detailed questions are barred; on the contrary 
they may be included under more general inquiries or a number 
may be stated separately. Further, where answers to broader 
questions elected by the candidate show insufficient grasp of 
detail, the examiner is, of course, quite at liberty to probe into 
the matter during the ensuing oral examination. 

“Tn accordance with the above conception of honors exami- 
nations, students are instructed, first, to select two or three 
major questions in each list for as complete answers as possible; 
then to spend the remainder of their time in answering briefly 
as many other questions as possible. 

“In case examiners agree that the grade of honors merited 
by a candidate is shown conclusively by his written papers the 
oral examination in his case may be made as short as they 
desire.” 


Each examiner is also supplied with lists of questions 
used at earlier tests in his subject. In passing it may be 
remarked that, far from seeking to preserve the secrecy 
of old honors examinations, every effort is made to publish 
and distribute them among all interested, including stu- 
dents. As it happens, professors dealing with ordinary 
undergraduate courses sometimes endeavor to prevent the 
escape of lists of questions used in examinations. The 
effort is futile as a rule, copies being made surreptitiously 
and carried out of the class room. At fraternity houses or 
headquarters of other student organizations they find a 
place in scrap-books which often contain files of examina- 
tions given in all departments for several years back. Of 
course such unwonted enthusiasm for archives is inspired 
by the touching hope, — not always disappointed by the 
way,—that while Shakespeare never repeats himself, 
professors may, thus enabling the student to make an un- 
expected “killing.”” With outside examiners, frequently 
changed, this hope dissolves into thin air, together with 
certain other cherished but still less reputable examina- 
tion practices of the “ good old days.” At Swarthmore 
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sets of earlier examinations are available at all times for 
consultation by honors students in the rooms reserved for 
their use at the college library. They are studied with 
considerable care, particularly in the last few months im- 
mediately preceding the two year finals. During this 
period also the professors of several groups are accus- 
tomed to meet Seniors informally for the purpose of re- 
viewing difficult points involved in their reading, although 
at such review meetings attention is by no means confined 
to the questions raised by earlier examiners. Attendance 
of students on these occasions is purely voluntary but, 
needless to say, it is always satisfactorily large. 

Is all this, it may be asked, merely a recrudescence of 
vulgar cramming in a somewhat sublimated form? In 
any event the process involves much more than the use of 
applied psychology, student version, plus exhaustive 
knowledge of the professors’ pet interests, both motivated 
by a determined purpose to “ get by ” with a minimum of 
effort. After two years of reading the honors student who 
goes over earlier examinations with care is likely not only 
to be prepared for the tests he is facing, but, — which is 
much more important, — he is certain to have put in order 
a fairly adequate collection of data on the subjects for 
which he is responsible. 

To differentiate further the process we have been de- 
scribing from the common or garden variety of cramming, 
it should be noted that an honors student reviewing for 
examination is not merely “ boning up” for half a dozen 
tests administered separately and marked wholly without 
reference to each other. Instead he is coming up for a 
grand inquest covering two years’ reading, the degree of 
honors which he is to receive depending upon the com- 
bined judgment of his examiners. Hence he is under the 
necessity of correlating what he has learned as thoroughly 


1 A complete set of the examinations used in 1926 may be found 
in the Appendix, pp. 145 f. 
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as possible. He cannot, for example, keep his English in 
one compartment, his philosophy and his history in others, 
all as impervious to interpenetrating thought as the emer- 
gency bulkheads of an ocean liner are impervious to water. 
In this work of correlation the presence of two or more 
professors at group meetings is, of course, of the greatest 
value. It is vigorously prosecuted by honors Seniors on 
their own account however. For some weeks prior to the 
final examination they arrange frequent meetings of their 
own for this purpose. As professors do not attend such 
meetings the writer cannot present a first hand account of 
them. By report, however, they are devoted to a vigorous 
canvassing of notes, to quizzes administered by students 
in turn to each other, and to arguments on moot points, 
not a few of the latter being referred to professors subse- 
quently for their opinion. 

As an illustration of the thoroughness of their prepara- 
tion some of the Seniors of the Social Science groups in 
the spring of 1926 hit upon the device of drawing up a 
conspectus covering the whole field of their reading in 
philosophy, political science, economics, and history. Ar- 
ranged in four columns, one for each subject, they listed 
every author and event of importance from the Renais- 
sance to the present time. Then with the conspectus be- 
fore them as a guide they were able to study correlations 
of their subjects to better advantage. In the English 
groups it is customary for Juniors to take the final Senior 
written examinations over that part of the work which 
they have covered in their one year of honors study, and 
the same practice will doubtless be extended to other 
groups." Also beginning in 1927, professors have begun 
to officiate at what might be described as rehearsals of oral 


1 Papers written by these Juniors are not sent to outside examiners 
but are read by members of the Swarthmore faculty. Extensive mar- 
ginal annotations are made by the latter pointing out to the student how 
he may better both form and content of his papers in the actual finals. 
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finals, the purpose being to reduce somewhat the novelty 
and terror of the latter. At such affairs it is the practice 
of instructors to exchange students, so that the latter are 
quizzed by men other than those who have taught them 
in the subject under examination. Needless to say all the 
foregoing voluntary examination work is regarded simply 
as practice exercise of greater or less value. The results 
are communicated to students together with much advice 
designed to improve their methods of study, but they do 
not affect in any way the decisions ultimately made by 
outside examiners. In no case are grades reported to the 
Dean or entered upon the records in his office. 

An interesting substitute for grading of the old A-B- 
C-D variety is now being tried out by one of the larger 
honors groups. Each instructor connected with it draws 
up independently an estimate of each of the undergradu- 
ates under his tuition. Unlike ordinary grades which deal 
with a student’s performance in a single subject during 
a single semester, these estimates deal broadly with the 
intellectual quality of honors men and women, their meth- 
ods of work, command of spoken and written English, 
rate of development and degree of maturity, special traits 
of strength or weakness, mannerisms or habits likely to 
interfere with their success, and the like. Upon the com- 
pletion of these estimates they were brought together in 
a general report submitted confidentially to the faculty 
members concerned. Comparison revealed the fact that, 
taken as a whole, judgments of the various instructors re- 
garding the same students were remarkably close together. 
Knowledge that such estimates had been prepared coming 
to the attention of the undergraduate members of the 
group, the latter promptly asked that each of them be 
given the benefit of statements covering his own case. 
This was done, with the result that some marked improve- 
ments in methods of work followed. In spite of the neces- 
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sarily personal nature of the criticism communicated to 
students it was received on their part with the deepest 
interest and entire good nature. 

One of the obvious difficulties which must be overcome 
by students in facing outside examiners is due to the fact 
that the latter may represent schools of thought different 
from those to which members of the Swarthmore faculty 
belong. If divergence of opinion is not carried so far it is 
at least certain that outside examiners will entertain dif- 
ferent views as to what topics in their respective fields 
should be emphasized. Undoubtedly during the first 
year or two honors Seniors found it hard to adjust them- 
selves to examinations under such novel conditions. With 
experience the difficulty has been greatly reduced. In 
this connection study of earlier examinations is particu- 
larly valuable, for it brings out clearly the extent of per- 
sonal divergences characteristic of outside examiners. 
Partly for the latter reason also it has become the estab- 
lished practice to permit students some range of choice 
among the questions placed before them. 

All things considered, however, difficulties due to the 
divergent viewpoints of outside examiners are likely to 
prove advantageous in the end. They force the student to 
make wider and more flexible preparation. Moreover the 
effect of this factor upon honors instructors is wholly 
good. They learn not to ride their own hobbies too hard, 
also to consider with some care the hobbies elsewhere fa- 
vored. For this reason it is safe to say that instruction in 
honors groups is much more mindful of divergent theories 
and viewpoints than ordinary lecture or class room teach- 
ing. For the same reason a student who has gained from 
his reading a conception opposed to that of the professor 
is given a much more extended and tolerant hearing. He 
may have to fight hard to maintain it and he will certainly 
be forced to present his supporting evidence in detail, but 
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he will also, with equal certainty, be commended for 
defending a position contrary to that held by the in- 
structor. 

Prior to final examination honors Seniors are advised 
first, not to withhold any heresies which may have de- 
veloped in their minds during their studies, and second, 
in advancing them to take into due account the more con- 
ventional ideas on the same subjects, arguing the case as 
keenly as they can but without undue bumptiousness. 
Clashes between outside examiners and Senior examinees 
occasionally enliven the orals, but in almost all cases the 
former have met the situation with equanimity and com- 
plete fairness. One conspicuous exception may be noted 
in which a young woman dared to fight out a difference 
(on which she was certainly as nearly right as her antag- 
onist), with a somewhat too peppery visitor. Probably it 
cost her a grade of honor but it won for her the enthusias- 
tic commendation and support of her Swarthmore tutors. 

It sometimes happens that local honors instructors are 
inclined to believe that lower grades than they deserved 
are assigned to a whole group of students. It must be 
admitted, however, that teachers who examine their own 
students are likely to be moved at times by their knowl- 
edge of the personal worthiness of the latter, in spite of 
the fact that papers submitted by them are below par. 
Outside examiners have the merit of being free from so 
amiable but weakening an influence. They set the ques- 
tions for written examinations and grade the papers sub- 
mitted in response thereto before they meet the candi- 
dates. Actual contact between the two does not take 
place until the final orals, and the latter are so brief that 
personal favor or prejudice is most unlikely to affect the 
decision. Any probability that grave injustice may occur 
in grading is further reduced by the fact that, beginning 
in 1927, outside examiners are to have the benefit of the 
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advice of local instructors before deciding finally upon 
grades of honors. Apart from one or two exceptional 
cases there is general agreement on the part of Swarth- 
more professors engaged in honors work that the examin- 
ers have succeeded in fixing the relative merit of candi- 
dates with an accuracy almost uncanny. 

While some of the members of the Swarthmore faculty 
still regard examinations by outsiders with less favor ow- 
ing to the difficulties noted above, the prevailing opinion is 
that this feature of the new system is of extreme value. 
In the view of the majority honors work without examina- 
tions more difficult and comprehensive than those given in 
regular undergraduate classes would lose one of its great- 
est incentives. Honors students of the right stuff are best 
recruited by promising them work more free and rapid, 
more extensive and difficult, and finally more dangerous. 
As to the latter the most conspicuous element of danger 
is supplied by the employment of outside examiners. Un- 
doubtedly it takes more courage to face them than to face 
men made familiar even to their personal predilections 
and foibles through long months and years of class room 
contact. 

In favor of the use of outside examiners the great de- 
cisive argument is that it effects an altogether happy 
change in the relations between professors and students. 
Under prevailing conditions, with instructors examining 
the same students they teach, a certain antagonism, latent 
for the most part, is bound to develop. At times this an- 
tagonism expresses itself more or less openly in charges 
that unfair or “‘ catch” questions are asked, that the grad- 
ing is too severe, or, worse still, that favoritism has been 
shown. Also on the slightest grounds or on no grounds 
at all undergraduates are wont to suspect that an instruc- 
tor holds a grudge against them,— witness the marks 
they have just received from the said instructor. No mat- 
ter how foolish this suspicion may be, it is poisonous in its 
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effect upon the relationship of teacher and taught.* The 
fact is that for ordinary students the professor is not only 
a teacher, he is also judge, jury and executioner as well, 
with power to administer conditions and “ flunks,” even 
with the power, when two or three concur, to inflict that 
form of undergraduate capital punishment, — dismissal 
from college. Under the honors plan with outside exam- 
iners the professor is a teacher or tutor only. Under this 
plan, moreover, it is of first importance to note that final 
examinations test not only the work of the students, they 
test also the efficiency of the teachers who have instructed 
them. Naturally the latter situation is thoroughly under- 
stood both by professors and by honors students, acting 
as an extraordinary stimulus upon the former. Also it 
fuses in a common endeavor the efforts of both. To one 
familiar with ordinary methods of teaching the change of 
relationship thus effected is nothing short of startling. In- 
stead of the jaded, blasé or flippant atmosphere, relieved 
perhaps by a few eager spirits, which the commonplace 


1 In the present state of a fallen world there are, no doubt, cases 
in which animus on the part of instructors actually exists. Quite apart 
from such rare and regrettable occasions, however, the personal equation 
is bound to intrude itself with consequences which, in the aggregate are 
much worse than those resulting from sporadic malice. In a paper soon 
to be published by the Carnegie Foundation, Dr. W. S. Learned con- 
tributes an acute observation on this point, as follows: “In America the 
examination is the private affair of the individual professor; he formu- 
lates the questions on the basis of what he himself has taught, and he 
rates the answers. He is twice subjective: first in his arbitrary selection 
of material and its arrangement in his course, and second, in his purely 
personal estimate of the response of his students to what he thinks he is 
giving them. As sole judge of the student’s version of what he meant 
to say he is a fairly constant factor in deflecting him from the objective 
truth. With us the most acute problem of a student in examination is 
not: ‘What is the most rational answer to this question?’ but rather: 
‘What does this particular professor desire me to write?’ An interesting 
illustration of this occurred in an experience of one of the examiners in 
a college now setting general examinations at the end of its final year. 
Having made out his question paper the examiner (newly appointed) 
showed it to a colleague and was prevailed upon to add a question sug- 
gested by the latter. In the examination every student who had taken 
that professor’s course chose that question, and every one answered it 
in precisely the same way.” 
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class or lecture room presents, one has the exhilaration of 
dealing, more as comrade than as master, with students of 
superior intellectual powers, energetically pushing for- 
ward, not merely finishing set assignments but forever 
seeking out work and venturing into new channels of 
thought on their own account. 

A word should perhaps be inserted here with regard to the 
mechanics of final honors tests. Written examinations are 
given during a period of five or six days ending a week be- 
fore the regular undergraduate finals. Each honors Senior 
writes from eight to twelve three-hour papers according to 
the group of which he is a member, and these papers are 
mailed as fast as they are completed to the outside exam- 
iner who has set the questions. Three or four days after 
the completion of this part of the test the examiners come 
to Swarthmore to conduct the final orals. During the 
first three years of honors work they sat as a board for 
the latter purpose, each of them consequently hearing the 
responses of the candidate not only in his own subject but 
in all others for which he presented himself. Undoubtedly 
the examining board made an imposing appearance and 
the method it employed had the merit of thoroughness. 
On the other hand it consumed so much time that it could 
be employed to advantage only when the number of can- 
didates was small. 

Incidentally these oral examinations were public func- 
tions. In startling contrast to ordinary examinations they 
were always largely attended, the audiences being made 
up for the most part of Junior honors students eager to 
observe the nature of the test they were to face a year 
later, of regular undergraduates intent upon comparing 
honors with their own type of examination, and of observ- 
ers from other colleges. On the whole it was perhaps too 
strenuous an ordeal and placed too high a premium upon 
the qualities of coolness and readiness. It should be re- 
membered, however, that orals are used for confirmatory 
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purposes chiefly. Before meeting the candidate each of 
the examiners had read two or three lengthy papers writ- 
ten by him and had reached a fairly definite conclusion 
regarding the grade of honors he merited. In certain 
cases this conclusion was so firmly fixed that the oral 
questioning was brief and somewhat perfunctory. Can- 
didates whose standing was not so clear were quizzed at 
greater length, the purpose of the examiners being to de- 
termine more exactly the extent of the lacunae observed 
in the written papers or the nature both of the strong and 
weak points found therein. 

In spite of the publicity involved by the earlier method 
of conducting orals the great majority of honors students 
faced them without flinching. Not a single case of break- 
down has occurred. Although more than half the candi- 
dates are women they emerge from the ordeal as a rule in 
a less nervous state than the men. So large was the num- 
ber of Seniors in 1926, however, that oral tests conducted 
by boards would have required two or three days for com- 
pletion. To avoid so great an imposition upon the ex- 
aminers, and also to reduce somewhat the nervous tension 
upon candidates, a new plan was devised, in accordance 
with which the examiners are assigned separate rooms lo- 
cated close together, candidates passing in a pre-arranged 
order from one room to another. Under this plan the oral 
examination of each candidate averaged two hours in 
length. Examinations remained open as before to the 
public but to avoid undue crowding admission was limited 
to holders of tickets issued by the head of the group 
concerned. 

When the examiners have completed the oral part of 
their work they meet to fix the grade of honors to be as- 
signed to each candidate. As a rule very little time is re- 
quired to reach a decision in the matter. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty encountered is due to the unevenness of 
preparation shown by candidates in some one or two of 
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their subjects. With regard to the general intelligence 
of students examiners are nearly always in complete ac- 
cord. 

While not so influential in determining the grade of 
honors as the written examination it is believed that the 
experience of facing orals is highly beneficial to the stu- 
dents. In ordinary undergraduate courses paper work is 
exacted to an absurd degree. There are the familiar five- 
minute or ten-minute “ written recitations’ at the be- 
ginning of each class room meeting; there are the fort- 
nightly tests and the monthly tests; next, trial heats are 
run off in the form of mid-semester ‘exams’; finally 
there is an unlimited spilling of good black ink on good 
white paper during the dreaded “‘ block week” at the end 
of each semester. The wholesale devotion of the schools 
to paperasserie is one of the most marked of the many 
contrasts between academic life and the life of the great 
world outside. A visitor from Mars might assume that we 
were training college men and women for careers every 
step in which was to be determined by written examina- 
tions. As a matter of fact the percentage of American 
college students who are preparing for the civil service is 
discouragingly small. Even in examinations for the civil 
service at the present time reliance is by no means placed 
wholly upon written tests, the value of the interview and 
of oral questioning being clearly recognized. And apart 
from the civil service the method of written tests, upon 
which the schools place such complete reliance, is seldom 
employed in real life. Dr. Johnson once said that “ ques- 
tioning is not the mode of conversation among gentle- 
men,’ — an assertion which has been quaintly turned to 
the disparagement of all examinations. In broad fields of 
professional and business life, however, question and an- 
swer, face to face, are obviously of the largest possible 
use in reaching decisions of great import. Employment 
and promotion, choice of professional representatives, 
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commissions, orders for goods, and the like depend often 
upon the readiness and fullness of oral response. 

As training to meet practical demands of the above de- 
scription written examinations are too slow, lecture 
courses are of no avail, and even ordinary class room 
quizzes are ineffective.’ So far as the latter are concerned 
the student in large classes or sections may always hug 
the hope that he will not be called upon. Even if the 
lightning strikes he is not likely to be asked more than 
two or three questions, which he answers as briefly as 
possible. It is a familiar difficulty, a difficulty which 
forces itself daily upon the attention of every college 
teacher who is worth his salt. Henry Adams met it at 
Harvard, commenting upon it as follows: “ The only priv- 
ilege a student had that was worth his claiming, was that 
of talking to the professor, and the professor was bound 
_ to encourage it. His only difficulty on that side was to 
get them to talk at all. He had to devise schemes to find 
what they were thinking about, and induce them to risk 
criticism from their fellows. Any large body of students 
stifles the student.”? In addition to the stifling effect 
noted by Henry Adams there is in most classes a tacit 
trade-unionist sentiment which ‘‘ views with alarm” the 
conduct of a too eager student who makes full and free re- 
sponses to the instructor. If persisted in such conduct 
may set up standards of recitation requiring a great deal 
more work than the rank and file care to perform. In hon- 
ors groups on the other hand no student could possibly 
avoid making extended statements, supported by citations, 
even if he wished to do so. As a matter of fact there is no 
evidence of such restraint, students freely make lengthy 


1 Years ago- while a student at the University of Berlin the author 
noted the following inscription, carved deep in the wood of a rear bench: 
“ Gute Schlafstelle hier zu vermieten.” Copied from the customary “ For 
rent” signs hung in the windows of lodging houses, it is unfortunately, 
typical of too many lecture rooms. 

2 The Education of Henry Adams, p. 301. 
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statements and participate in discussion without hesitation. 
Offhand arguments of three minutes or more in length, 
launched by one undergraduate at another or at a profes- 
sor, are so commonplace that they excite no comment. 
Given the right conditions it is certain that as a rule the 
American college student is anything but tongue-tied, al- 
though that is exactly the impression he produces in the 
ordinary class room. With freedom from the hostile opin- 
ion of weary Willies among his class mates he can talk 
cogently and collectedly. Obviously this is valuable train- 
ing for many fields of practical life. An honors student 
who has faced oral finals with success may felicitate him- 
self that he will scarcely lack the coolness and readiness 
necessary to face any barrage of question marks he may 
have to encounter in the course of his future career. 

The power of graceful cogent discourse, training for 
which honors groups and oral examinations provide in 
large degree, has value higher than the purely economic. 
Of ordinary college graduates too large a proportion fail 
to attain it. By dint of short periods of intensive training 
some of them, to be sure, do become past grand masters 
in the use of the explosive chatter common to realtors, in- 
surance agents, “‘ high-powered ” salesmen and “‘ go-get- 
ters’ generally. Conversation as a fine art, however, is as 
dead in the United States as the art of correspondence. 
We need to be reminded, as R. L. Stevenson puts it, that: 
“ the first duty of a man is to speak; that is his chief busi- 
ness in this world; and talk, which is the harmonious 
speech of two or more, is by far the most accessible of 
pleasures. It costs nothing in money; it is all profit; it 
completes our education.— Talk is, indeed, both the 
scene and instrument of friendship. It is in talk alone 
that. the friends can measure strength, and enjoy that 
counter assertion of personality which is the gauge of rela- 
tions and the sport of life.” * | 


1 “Talk and Talkers”? in Memories and Portraits. 
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To return to the arduous tasks imposed upon an outside 
examiner, they are not finished even with the fixing of 
grades. It has been the custom to ask each examiner to 
prepare at his leisure a report upon the weaknesses dis- 
played in the preparation of candidates and to suggest 
means of avoiding them in the future. In this way a series 
of commentaries upon honors work, of the greatest value 
because wholly free from local sentiment, has been se- 
cured. It is not merely the performance of candidates 
which is judged by outside examiners. Back of the show- 
ing which the undergraduate makes there is, of course, 
the whole preparation of two years received at the hands 
of his instructors. Weakness in the latter is as certain to 
be revealed as weakness in the student’s own methods. 
No teacher of experience has failed to observe the diffi- 
culty of securing accurate and competent criticism of the 
work done by himself or by his assistants. Irresponsible 
gossip on the part of students and others there is a-plenty, 
which, carefully sifted, may conceivably be made to pro- 
duce results of value. Under the Swarthmore plan this 
criticism is supplied by the visiting examiners, all of them 
men of high standards and ripe experience. Much of the 
improvement made in the system since its inauguration 
is due to the suggestions thus obtained. 


GRADES OF HONORS 


During the first three years of the new plan at Swarth- 
more the grades conferred were rated as first, second or 
third honors. In addition there was what amounted to a 
fourth grade, namely passed in course but without honors. 
Names of successful candidates of all four grades appear 
with appropriate designations upon the honors list at 
commencement and in the permanent records of the Col- 
lege. On all matters connected with the grade of honors 


1 Cf. E. R. Guthrie, “ Measuring Student Opinion of Teachers,” in 
School and Society, vol. xxv, p. 175 (Feb. 5, 1927). 
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the decision of the outside examiners is final. There re- 
main to be considered the cases of candidates whose fit- 
ness for a degree is questioned by the visitors. In all 
there have been but three instances of the latter sort as 
compared with forty-one passing candidates. Such cases 
are referred to the local faculty for decision, the latter 
having power to prescribe supplementary examinations 
given by its own members or to require further prescribed 
work. When these conditions have been met the candi- 
date is given his degree but his name does not appear in 
the list of honors graduates. Considering the severity of 
the tests it is safe to say that even those students rejected 
by honors examiners would probably have met ordinary 
undergraduate examinations for a degree without diffi- 
culty. 

A first honors is so rarely attained that it passes current 
as a distinction of the highest rank. In the English groups 
out of 19 candidates there has been but one such case, and 
one only out of 17 candidates from groups in the Social 
Sciences. Second honors are also regarded as marked dis- 
tinctions and have been recorded in twelve out of the 
thirty-six cases from the two larger divisions mentioned 
above. There is every reason to believe that students re- 
ceiving third or even fourth honors have accomplished 
much more work with much greater thoroughness than the 
best of ordinary undergraduates under the old system. 
At least it may be said for them that during the first two 
years of their college course under regular class room in- 
struction they achieved distinction in one or more sub- 
jects, and that they passed their last two years under a 
much more exacting régime. 


1 Beginning with the class of 1927, however, arrangements have been 
made for a conference between outside examiners and honors instructors 
prior to the publication of the honors lists. At such conferences mem- 
bers of the Swarthmore faculty may comment upon the findings of the 
visitors but final power of decision regarding the grades of honors rests 
as stated in the text. 
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Use of the nomenclature of grading referred to above 
provoked some criticism as unduly invidious. As a matter 
of fact in a few cases students who had received third 
honors only, found themselves discriminated against by 
other institutions in applying for scholarships or academic 
appointments. Explanations offered outside authorities 
to the effect that graduation with third honors represented 
distinction at least equal to that of the non-honors stu- 
dents who finished with high grades, proved unavailing. 
Accordingly beginning in 1926 it was decided officially to 
substitute for the nomenclature stated above the follow- 
ing terms: (1) With Highest Honors; (2) With High 
Honors; and (3) With Honors. In everyday speech at 
Swarthmore, however, the older and more convenient 
terms, “ first,” “second,” and “third” are still used. 

Apologies should perhaps be offered for the above some- 
what detailed account of honors examinations and grad- 
ing. As among the most distinctive features of the 
Swarthmore plan it seemed desirable to treat these sub- 
jects at length. It must not be inferred, however, that 
honors work is in essence a new kind of examination ma- 
chinery. Among those associated in the work, teachers and 
students alike, it is recognized that the reward consists 
in doing the thing, not in any label affixed at the end. 
Honors examinations are beyond doubt more severe, more 
comprehensive and more flexible, ——in short better all 
around tests, —than the current type of college examina- 
tions. On the other hand no scholastic test ever devised 
is complete or final. Of recent graduates of Swarthmore, 
two who received fourth class honors are firmly believed 
to be little if any inferior in general capacity to those who 
made firsts and seconds. One of them, by the way, was 
so well prepared in lines falling outside the limits of his 
group, and was so strongly recommended by instructors 
confident of his abilities, that he was offered an instructor- 
ship in a neighboring great university. While examina- 
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tions are thus regarded as an essential and constructive 
part of the honors system, there is no disposition to attach 
exaggerated importance to their results. The student 
who makes a first is modest about it; he who is unsuccess- 
ful “‘ takes honorable defeat to be a form of victory.” No 
one has better or more quaintly expressed the true philos- 
ophy of examinations than Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘“ The - 
nightingale,” he observed, “got no prize at the poultry 
show,” also “ not all Firsts are geniuses.” ‘‘ No one was 
ever injured by missing a First: all who deserve a First 
read for fun, and have their reward.” ‘‘A Fourth Class 
Honours degree is a degree with Honours. Examiners 
often forget this.” ‘‘ A Second Class Honours degree is 
a degree with Honours. Candidates often forget this:” 
“The Oxford Final Schools and the Day of Judgment 
are two examinations, not one.” * 


Is THE Honors SysTEM UNDEMOCRATIC? 


No objection to the honors system is made more fre- 
quently than that it is undemocratic. Leaving to political 
philosophers the exact definition of this term, — and by 
the way it has been fought over in honors groups more 
than any other word in the dictionary, — the evident basis 
of its use in the present discussion is the assumption that 
non-honors students are neglected, that they are debased 
to a lower, “ unhonorable” or even dishonorable class. 
Essentially honors work is a means of setting free and 
utilizing the superior intellectual powers of abler students. 
Hence, urge these critics, it is aristocratic. This heinous 
crime, if it be a crime, the present writer shall attempt 
neither to palliate nor to deny. Parenthetically he will 
observe that the future looks black for any democracy 
which by means of education should foolishly endeavor 
to reduce potential leaders to the dull level of mediocrity. 


1 Laughter from a Cloud, p. 1109. 
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On the contrary “democracy requires trained and supe- 
rior intellectual leadership; without deference to superior 
knowledge and training it can not lead anywhere except 
into the jungle. ‘ One man is as good as another, if he is 
— but not otherwise,’ says Dr. Buttrick. To the extent 
that the colleges level down they injure and frustrate 
democracy.” * 

It is far from being the case, however, that the honors 
system involves the degradation or neglect of non-hon- 
ors students. As to the former, neither faculty nor honors 
students have taken at any time a disparaging attitude 
toward undergraduates who continued with the older 
method of study. Owing to the limited enrollment in ad- 
vanced classes, instructors have been able to maintain with 
their non-honors major students that close personal rela- 
tionship characteristic of the small college. Nor have 
honors students adopted an air of hauteur; on the con- 
trary their habitual frame of mind is that of humility in 
the face of the heavy burden of work, the immense field 
of reading, the severity of the final comprehensive exam- 
inations confronting them. As to neglect of ordinary un- 
dergraduates there was not the slightest inclination on the 
part of any one at Swarthmore to apply the American 
beauty rose theory to intellectual culture. On the con- 
trary, reading for honors was conceived as part of a plan 
to raise the intellectual standards of the whole institution. 
No doubt the other devices employed to this end would 
have proved fruitful in a large degree. What was not so 
clearly foreseen was the fact that honors work would co- 
operate with major effect in the process; that, in short, 
success in honors work involved a quickening of the intel- 
lectual life of the whole student body, and, it may be 
added, of the intellectual life of the faculty as well. 


1 Abraham Flexner, op. cit., p. 734. 
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Even before the honors system was introduced uncer 
President Aydelotte’s administration, vigorous steps had 
been taken to establish higher standards of work in under- 
graduate courses generally. Examinations and grading 
were made more severe. Lists showing number and per- 
centages of grades, formerly published by departments 
only, are now, by faculty resolution, published for each 
instructor and class. As a result uniformity of marking 
prevails to a much greater degree. In 1925 a faculty 
committee made a thorough statistical investigation of the 
average amount of time required by students for prepa- 
ration in each of their classes. The results were not 
published but they were used discreetly by the administra- 
tion in such a way as to bring about a substantial equaliza- 
tion of the burden borne by students no matter in what 
department they were enrolled. With pained surprise 
the undergraduate inclined to indolence observed the 
transformation, one by one, of a few well known “ snap 
courses ”’ into “‘ stiff subjects.” 

In an earlier section the language requirement which 
honors students have to meet was discussed in some de- 
tail. At first, undoubtedly, it was regarded as an ex- 
tremely heavy imposition. It seemed to set honors work 
apart upon a high pinnacle; it marked a sharp distinction 
between honors students and ordinary undergraduates; 
in some few cases it deterred students who were weak in 
languages from reading for honors. Meanwhile under a 
loosely drawn requirement for ordinary undergraduates, 
students were dividing their time between two or more 
languages. Outside those who majored in a language de- 


1 See p. 27, supra. 
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partment, few indeed attained a thorough reading knowl- 
edge of even one language. From every point of view the 
situation, which is by no means uncommon in American 
colleges, was wasteful and indefensible.t. Doubtless it 
would have been corrected in time. What is important 
in this connection is the fact that the impulse to its cor- 
rection came from experience with honors students. If 
the latter could qualify in a reading knowledge of two lan- 
guages why should not ordinary graduates be directed to 
better results? Accordingly changes were made in the 
rule, (1925-26), requiring students to concentrate on one 
language until tangible results are secured.” 

During the present college year (1926-27), the same 
movement has brought about sweeping changes not only 
in regard to foreign languages but in regard to mathe- 
matics, English and other subjects as well. Early in the 
first semester an Instruction Committee was appointed 
by President Aydelotte, charged with two urgent tasks, 
first, that of revising the requirements listed for gradua- 
tion, and, second, that of codrdinating the work and stand- 
ards of the various honors groups already established or 
to be established.* Meetings of the Committee were held 
weekly under the chairmanship of the President, being 
attended not only by members who represented all the 


1 Thus at Harvard “all students who did not pass examinations for 
admission in both French and German had been required to elect, among 
their sixteen courses, one in the language that they had not so passed, or 
in each language if they had passed neither at entrance. Yet when they 
came to courses in which the use of French books, for example, was 
needed, a large part of the class proved unable to read them.” Bulletin 
on General Examinations and Tutors in Harvard College, 1927, p. 4. 

2 Formerly the rule read: “ Group 2. Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, — Twelve hours in any one of these languages, or six hours in 
each of two.” If one set about it deliberately it would be difficult to 
invent for the ordinary undergraduate a more completely wasteful use 
of time than “six hours in each of two” languages. It amounted to 
three-fourths of a semester’s work, say twelve weeks of solid time thrown 
away. The rule was amended by the addition of the following: “If a 
language is begun in College it must be pursued for two full years.” 

3 For results recently attained under the second of these headings see 
p. 8 above. 
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principal divisions of the faculty, but also upon invita- 
tion from time to time, by heads of departments, profes- 
sors, and assistant professors interested in the special 
topic of the day. The Department of Education cooper- 
ated effectively by supplying each member of the Com- 
mittee with copies of all books, college catalogues and 
pamphlets throwing light on the subject. It is safe to 
say that in the course of the deliberations every type of 
requirement employed by the colleges and universities 
of the United States was canvassed carefully. In the end, 
of course, compromise played a considerable part. The 
nature of the changes made are shown by the following 
parallel column arrangement: 


OLD RULE 


“ English.— Ten hours, 
four of which must be taken 
in English Composition, and 
six in English Literature. 


“ Foreign Languages. — 
Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish. Twelve hours 
in any one of these lan- 
guages, or six hours in each 
of two. If a language is 
begun in College, it must be 
pursued for two years. 


NEW RULE 


“ English. — Six hours of 
reading and writing known 
as ‘Freshman English,’ or, 
for students who pass at en- 
trance to college an exami- 
nation set to test proficiency 
in English, six hours of free 
electives in English or for- 
eign. literature or the Fine 
Arts. 


“Foreign Languages. — 

a. proficiency in one for- 
eign language (Greek or 
Latin or French or Ger- 
man); or 

b. a reading knowledge of 
two foreign languages, one 
of which must be Greek or 
Latin or French or German. 
Spanish or Italian may be 
presented as the second lan- 
guage. 
a. Proficiency. 

The degree of proficiency 

required is the ability to 

read and translate with 
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NEW RULE 


facility average works of 
reference; to write simple 
prose and (in the case of 
modern languages) to un- 
derstand and reply to 
questions in the language. 
Such proficiency would 
ordinarily be gained by 
students: 


(1) who have had a thor- 
ough training in the 
language in a good 
secondary school for 
four years or more 
and who give evi- 
dence of this by 
passing creditably an 
examination set upon 
entrance to college; 
or, 


(2) who pass examina- 
tions of equivalent 
difficulty after one 
or more years of col- 
lege work. 


b. Reading Knowledge. 

By a reading knowledge 
is meant ability to read 
and translate simple sto- 
ries and to consult effec- 
tively works of reference 
in the two foreign lan- 
guages _ offered. The 
measure of reading 
knowledge required would 
ordinarily be gained by 
students: 


(1) who have had a thor- 
ough training in the 
language in a good 
secondary school for 
two years or more, 
and who give evi- 
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OLD RULE 


“ Mathematics, Astron- 
omy.— Six hours, to be 
taken in either one of the 
two studies.” + 


NEW RULE 


dence of this by 
passing creditably an 
examination set upon 
entrance to college; 
or, 


(2) who pass creditably 


in college examina- 
tions set to test their 
reading knowledge 
as defined above. 


NEW RULE 


“ Mathematics, Astron- 
omy.— Six hours, to be 
taken in either one of the 
two studies; or, no require- 
ment of hours for students 
who pass at entrance to col- 


an examination de- 


signed to test: 


a. ability to understand a 


reading problem of 
moderate difficulty. 


. a moderate degree of 


manipulative skill in 
Algebra including fac- 
toring and the solving 
of simple simultaneous 
equations and quad- 
ratic equations of mod- 
erate difficulty. 


. ability to make and to 


understand graphs. 


. ability to read defini- 


tions and to under- 
stand exactly what they 
mean. 


. ability to solve origi- 


nals of moderate diffi- 
culty in Plane Geom- 
etry.” 


1 For Descriptive Astronomy, however, Solid Geometry and Trigo- 


nometry were prerequisites. 


OE 
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In general the effect of the changes noted above is to 
break the lock-step formerly imposed upon all Freshmen 
regardless of ability, aptitude, or former training. Here- 
after, placement examinations are to be given to all first 
year students prior to their entry, and those who are able 
to demonstrate unusually good preparation in one or more 
subjects will be set free to undertake work of higher qual- 
ity either in the same or other departments. Particularly 
noteworthy is the fact that in foreign languages the old 
requirement of credit hours is wholly abandoned, a pure 
performance test being substituted, — namely, proficiency 
in one language or a reading knowledge of two languages.’ 
While the revised mathematics rule was under discussion, 
a specimen placement examination was submitted to the 
Instruction Committee to illustrate in detail the nature of 
the new requirement. Professors of that department esti- 
mated that from twenty-five to forty per cent of entering 
Freshmen would be able to pass the examination, and 
would thus be set free from all work in mathematics ex- 
cept such as they should choose to take on their own ac- 
count. In English a reduction is made in all cases of from 
ten to six hours, the latter to be provided for by a new 
Freshman course in that subject. Students who in the 
placement examination prove themselves to be unusually 
well prepared in English are exempted even from this 
course, with the proviso, however, that an equal number 
of hours be taken in some subject involving appreciation, 
e.g., either in English or foreign literature or in the Fine 
Arts. Although not formally made a part of the new rule, 
the same principle, 7.e., of exemption from requirements 
upon demonstration of superior ability by examination 
before matriculation, is to be applied to all other subjects 
required for graduation. 

Long experience with administration of college rules 


1 Heads of honors groups or of departments may specify which of 
these alternatives is to be chosen by the students under their supervision. 
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predisposes to caution in prediction regarding their effects. 
There is, however, every reason to anticipate that the 
changes summarized above will set free a large proportion 
of first year students from the dreary repetition of tasks 
already performed with success in preparatory or high 
schools. Theoretically the new rule permits exemption 


-from thirty-four hours of work, most of which was for- 


merly completed during the Freshman year, the rest of it, 
in nearly all cases, being worked off during the Sophomore 
year. In all probability, however, the better prepared 
first year students will qualify by placement examinations 
in not more than one or possibly two fields, being ex- 
empted in from ten to twenty credit hours formerly re- 
quired. Such students should be able to turn the new 
freedom thus acquired to excellent account. In an earlier 
section attention was called to the fact that undergradu- 
ates preparing to read for honors found most of the work 
even of their Sophomore year prescribed in advance.’ 
Normally such students may be expected to secure by pre- 
Freshman placement examinations the maximum exemp- 
tion from required subjects. As a result they will be able 
during their first two years to lay broader foundations for 
honors reading or to go farther afield into less closely re- 
lated subjects should they so prefer. It was particularly 
because of the liberation of such students that honors pro- 
fessors of various groups enthusiastically supported the 
new rule. There is perhaps not quite so much to recom- 
mend it in the case of students who prefer to remain in 
regular undergraduate work. Nevertheless any disposi- 
tion on the part of the latter to vagaries of choice is to be 
met by a new course adviser system better equipped and 
integrated than the one at present employed. 

Not only as regards required courses, but in every other 
line of college work the same influence, emanating from 


s1 See p. 16. 


=> | 
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honors groups, is making itself manifest. Thus the ad- 
vantages of comprehensive examinations as employed in 
the latter have made a deep impression not only upon the 
faculty but upon the undergraduate body. Representa- 
tives of a recent senior class expressed themselves as dis- 
satisfied with the type of final examinations given them, 
differing as the latter did in no whit from those they had 
been taking with monotonous regularity for four years. 
They concluded their statement with a request that tests 
of a broader scope be substituted. With the annual dem- 
onstration of the success of honors examinations in com- 
pelling students to correlate the knowledge gained in vari- 
ous fields it is increasingly easy to perceive the defects of 
the old “class, course, unit and examination” system. 
The comparatively meager results obtained from ordinary 
methods of teaching make it apparent that students are be- 
ing trained ‘‘ to take such short steps as to prevent many 
of them from ever getting into any long intellectual stride. 
They learn some tidbit of knowledge, are examined on it, 
and forget it, and by repeating this process a sufficient 
number of times are supposed to have acquired an educa- 
tion. — They do not learn to plan, to coordinate, to organ- 
ize, to deal with the content of a subject; their attention 
is limited to single courses, to short steps; they tend to 
feel that the whole duty of the undergraduate is obedient 
submission to a fixed academic routine.” * In accordance 
with this new point of view a number of departments are 
planning to introduce final comprehensive examinations 
for regular Seniors. Unlike the final honors tests these 
examinations will be given by resident professors, but in 
all other respects they will be modelled as closely as pos- 
sible upon the former. Of course it is not intended or 
desired to make them quite so severe, but they will be 
sufficiently broad and searching to secure a degree of or- 


1 F. Aydelotte, op. cit., p. 5. 
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ganized and coordinated study at present unthought of by 
the regular undergraduate simply because it is not de- 
manded of him.* 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to dispose of the con- 
tention that the honors system involves neglect of the non- 
honors student. So far is this from being true at Swarth- 
more that the “ cakes and ale” contingent among regular 
undergraduates, now happily reduced to a vanishing mini- 
mum, is somewhat given to vain regrets and sentimental 
reveries on the “ good old times,” that were, and are no 
more. There remains for discussion the contention that 
students taking the regular course feel themselves de- 
graded by contrast with honors students. A few scatter- 
ing protestations of the sort have in fact been made, nota- 
bly one in a communication from the Swarthmore Chapter 
of Mortar Board, an honorary society of young women 
students.? Certainly, however, the great majority of reg- 


1 As noted above final comprehensive examination for all depart- 
ments were voted by the faculty, May 2nd, 1927, to begin with candi- 
dates for graduation in June of the following year. 

2 Published in the undergraduate journal, the Swarthmore Phoenix, 
January 12, 1926, the communication discussed the matter pro and con, 
suggesting in conclusion that for “Honors Courses” the title “ New 
Plan of Study ” might be used. The latter is, of course, quite colorless, 
which is precisely the reason it was chosen. At Stanford a rather better 
title, — The Independent Study Plan, —is used, although one wonders 
whether it has not given rise to the nickname “ Isps ” for honors students. 
In addition to Mortar Board’s criticism, the title employed at Swarth- 
more and widely throughout the country, has the disadvantage of being 
confused at times with the so-called ‘honor system” of conducting 
examinations. The latter is clearly a misnomer: how it can ever have 
occurred to any one to designate as honorable the common honesty of 
refraining from cheating in examinations is hard to comprehend. On 
the other hand the terms “ Reading for Honors,’ and ‘“ Honors Work,” 
are now nationally employed and nationally understood. Each is as 
descriptive as the term “ Merit System” applied to civil service reform. 
Even if any considerable number of students objected to such titles, 
which is far from being the case, it is doubtful if a better one could be 
found. As is well known colleges fairly swarm with honorific organiza- 
tions of all sorts, mainly invented by undergraduates, which are often 
exclusive to an extreme degree. It would be rather absurd if college 
faculties should be enjoined from setting up their own standards of dis- 
tinction open to all of sufficient ability and industry, under some such 
title as “ Honors Work ” or “ Reading for Honors.” Phi Beta Kappa which 
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ular undergraduates are unconscious of any inferiority 
complex. The line they now take as a rule is: “‘ Of course 
we could have qualified to read for honors if we had 
thought it worth while, but for special reasons or because 
of certain purposes of great importance, etc., etc., we 
thought it desirable to turn to other fields.” Indeed, it 
would be rather awkward of them to moan over their 
alleged degradation, considering that the door to honors 
work is wide open to the end of the Sophomore year, al- 
though admittedly the stairs within are somewhat steep. 
During the earlier years of the honors system im- 
promptu debates on its merits were a common feature of 
student gatherings. On such occasions regular under- 
graduates were wont to maintain that for him who wished 
to specialize narrowly as well as for him who wished to 
browse in many fields their own plan of study was supe- 
rior. Regarded as a dilemma both horns of the above are 
lamentably weak. Regular students who specialize more 
effectively than honors men are the rarest of rare birds; 
moreover they are likely to emerge from the process in an 
extremely lop-sided mental state. Browsing is much the 
more common undergraduate habit although a good deal 
of it scarcely deserves the name, being undertaken under 
the compulsion of various requirements for graduation. 
Even if voluntary it is often motivated by such varied but 
not exclusively scholarly desires as that of ‘‘having a 
course’ with a professor because he is a “ good scout,” 
because he is ‘“‘a member of our fraternity,” because he 
is “an easy marker,” because he is a “ corking lecturer,” 
or, finally, even because he is a great authority in his field. 
Many students do not collect sciences or humanities; they 
collect reminiscences of beloved or abhorred professors 


approximates this usage, has endured a century and a half without attack 
as invidious. All signs of the times indicate that either the title ““ Honors 
Work ” or ‘“ Reading for Honors ” is to become definitive and to be ac- 
cepted without prejudice. 
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which are no more significant educationally than the 
thumbnail sketches executed on margins of books and 
papers during a dull hour in the class room. In any event 
the result of too much browsing is certain to be a mess. 
The hackneyed undergraduate ideal: “To know some- 
thing about every thing; to know everything about some 
thing,” is measurably attained as to its first clause in suffi- 
ciently numerous cases, but no college man who has just 
taken his first degree can assert that he has even remotely 
approximated the second. In A Modern College (p. 80), 
Abraham Flexner has summed up admirably all that needs 
be said about browsing. ‘ Of course, the bars ... should 
be down; every possible opportunity should be created for 
the cultivation of existing interests and the discovery of 
new interests. ‘ Browsing around at this juncture,’ writes 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth, ‘may lead a student 
where some vista will open which would not have opened 
otherwise, and this happens often enough to justify the 
browsing process.’ Undoubtedly; yet the earnest stu- 
dent, like the busy man of mature years, does not need, 
and had best not have, too much time to browse in; it 
would, however, be a poor education, as it would be an 
impoverished life, that cut browsing off entirely.” 

Regular undergraduates also asserted, never with much 
conviction, however, that the honors student enjoyed wide 
liberties and did not work nearly so hard as his distinction 
warranted. As this sentiment was phrased in the Mortar 
Board statement, “‘ he is the chosen favorite of the Fac- 
ulty,” who “ after a two years’ loaf in teas and seminars 
will be handed gracefully to the outside world as a ‘ gradu- 
ate with honors.’” Needless to say the assertion was 
hotly contested by honors students; to use again the words 
of Mortar Board: ‘“‘ Would some of those who feel that 
honors work is all a bluff change places for a week or so 
with an honors student, they might see that there is some 
real work entailed, work that makes a term paper look 
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like a weekly theme.” At the present time regular under- 
graduates at Swarthmore would not make the assertion 
that honors work is a “ bluff” even in jest. By visiting 
honors groups, by witnessing the industry of honors stu- 
dents, perhaps most of all as a result of observing the 
severity of honors examinations and noting the extremely 
small percentage of first grades, they know beyond all per- 
adventure that reading for honors involves much more 
work than graduation in course. 

“It is difficult,’ observes one of the professors of the 
Social Science groups, “to fix upon any satisfactory 
criterion to test the real effectiveness of honors work. The 
very important effect upon the character of the student 
eludes description, but it is perfectly obvious in prac- 
tice and is the one thing which impresses every visitor. 
Neither the acquisition of information nor the amount of 
time spent in reading and writing can be reliable tests. — 
At the same time no honors system can be effective which 
permits less than a minimum performance in both these 
respects.” * So far as the amount of time spent in study 
is concerned, professors engaged in honors work are con- 
vinced that the maximum has not been reached. Never- 
theless, even allowing for the considerable number of hours 
saved from class room attendance, it is beyond question 
that the honors system has considerably lengthened the 
average day’s work of students. In this connection it is 
worth noting that owing to their superior intellectual 
equipment undergraduates capable of reading for honors 
would, if they remained in ordinary courses, be able to 
meet the requirements of the latter in a much shorter 
time than the average of their fellows. Indeed it is not 
uncommon to hear honors students remark, in a semi- 
humorous manner, upon the ease with which they could 
“get away with blue murder” under the lecture and 


1 F. J. Manning, “Some Observations upon Honors Teaching at 
Swarthmore,” manuscript report of December 5, 1925. 
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class room system. Certain it is that those among them 
who have won firsts or seconds were obliged to develop a 
degree of industry almost undreamed of by regular under- 
graduates. At the other end of the scale, “a few, due to 
inadequate preparation and lack of facility, probably are 
working too much.” * 

The great difference between the two kinds of work, 
however, consists not so much in the amount of time em- 
ployed as in the method of its employment. Regular stu- 
dents are working on short definite stints. They know 
when the day’s work is done, — usually they fix it at the 
earliest possible moment. With the passing of each set of 
semester finals they feel free to dismiss from their minds 
much of what they have learned. Honors students on the 
other hand are assigned such masses of material for each 
paper that they can never cover the whole in detail. They 
must learn to pick and choose, to read carefully what is of 
real importance and to skim rapidly whole volumes of 
minor significance. They are building not for semester 
finals in half a dozen separate subjects but for a conclud- 
ing test covering a wide field of knowledge in which, to 
secure the best results, all their information must be co- 
ordinated. Regular students suffer much loss of time 
in changing from the twenty pages of psychology to the 
fifty pages of history, and from the fifty pages of history 
to the five pages of mathematics, topping off the day’s 
work, perhaps, with a half hour devoted to the writing up 
of experiments in chemistry or of lecture notes in biology. 
The honors student, on the other hand, sits down to a 
three days’ or a solid week’s grind of gathering materials 
for one or two papers, certain that they must be read and 
subjected to minute criticism at the next meeting of his 
group. College teachers who are themselves oppressed 
during term time with too many classes will find no diffi- 
culty in comparing the two methods. When vacations 


1 F, J. Manning, ibid. 
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come it is always the latter to which they resort joyfully 
in taking up subjects for research. 

In an earlier section it was observed that the mores of 
regular undergraduates at Swarthmore have been scarcely 
less affected by the honors system than those of the hon- 
ors students themselves. Student arguments as to the 
merits of the two systems which have just been referred 
to, may serve as one illustration. Certainly it is true of 
American college students, with the exception of those 
taking courses in education, that they concern themselves 
to a slight degree only with methods of instruction. They 
do talk interminably, often, it must be admitted, sarcasti- 
cally, of the personality and methods of instructors, but 
such talk is little more than a special department of col- 
lege gossip. As to lecture and class room procedure in 
general it might as well be a part of the divine order of 
the universe for all the discussion and criticism it inspires. 
Yet few things are of more immediate importance to stu- 
dents than the forms in which instruction is imparted to 
them. At Swarthmore, as has been noted, the introduc- 
tion of the honors system provoked a three years’ debate 
in both student and faculty circles, on methods of instruc- 
tion. That the debate no longer flourishes so vigorously 
is due to the fact that certain definite conclusions have 
been reached. 

Other illustrations of the repercussion of honors work 
upon the mores of the ordinary undergraduate may be 
cited. English university students, as is well known, do 
most of their heavy reading during vacations. Is it too 
much to say that American college students generally re- 
gard the practice as abhorrent? Vacations are ordained 
for recreation, or, if one is poor, to make money toward 
college expenses, both, no doubt, ends laudable enough in 
themselves, the latter more especially so since it not only 
brings in money but often teaches valuable lessons in ap- 
plied economics. But whether vacations are spent in work 
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or play, an immense amount of time is wasted which, with- 
out undue hardship, might be employed in reading to some 
purpose. Not being so employed, our students return in 
the fall by no means prepared to begin where they left off 
in June. As a result teachers are only too familiar 
with lost time and lost motion, very considerable in 
the aggregate, incident to the starting of a new college 
year. 

Aware of the force of American vacation traditions even 
the most sanguine of the professors who undertook honors 
work at Swarthmore cherished no great hope of effecting 
any change in them. However, a beginning was made by 
the imposition of vacation reading upon students whose 
preparation for entering honors groups was deficient. To 
the surprise of instructors, tests made in the fall showed 
that in nearly all cases the work had been accomplished to 
good purpose and without hardship. Later honors stu- 
dents themselves were advised to make up deficiencies in 
the same way. At present it is safe to say that every 
honors student who expects distinction in the work reads 
regularly during vacations. 

Considering the short time involved, the above result 
would be remarkable enough even if it ended here, but the 
truly remarkable part of the story is yet to follow. Near 
the end of the college year 1925-26, reporters of the 
Phoenix, the Swarthmore student paper, interviewed mem- 
bers of the faculty, asking them to furnish lists of vaca- 
tion reading for the guidance during the summer of regu- 
lar undergraduates. Of course the request was complied 
with joyfully by the professors and the combined lists sup- 
plied by them were duly published. Also they seem to 
have been clipped for future reference; at any rate inter- 
rogatories addressed to students arriving in the fall of the 
year show that, with few exceptions, more or less reading 
along the lines suggested was actually accomplished. 
Those who confessed that they had been too busy to do 
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any summer reading were in a distinctly apologetic frame 
of mind about it. 

‘““Americans who have studied in an English university 
after graduating in one of their own have told me,” re- 
marked Lord Bryce, “ that nothing surprised them more 
in England than the incessant canvassing of one another’s 
intellectual capacities which went on among the clever 
undergraduates.” * American students vigorously can- 
vass the athletic prowess of champions on their teams. 
They discuss each other’s social qualities; they engage 
vigorously in the extreme personalities of college politics; 
they may even indulge in comment on the possible merits 
of members of the debate squad, although the latter is apt 
to be somewhat languid. But talk of intellectual grasp 
and resources is rare. At Swarthmore the honors system 
has begun already to bring results similar to those noted 
by Lord Bryce. The sharp grading of students at the end 
of two years’ work, the infrequency of “ firsts”’ and the 
prestige thereto attached, the stunning fact that so-and-so, 
who was rated an unusually brilliant student during his 
first two college years, got fourth honors only, — these 
and other unusual and startling phenomena characteristic 
of the honors plan can be discussed only on the basis of 
intellectual power, of intellectual resourcefulness, of per- 
sonal coolness under the fire of outside examiners, and 
other similar factors. The practice thus established has 
spread throughout the student body. If there is anything 
amiss with the intellectual equipment of a regular under- 
graduate he is now rather more likely to discern it as a 
result of such discussions than to be told about it by his 
course adviser. 


1 The American Commonwealth, vol. ii, ch. cviii. He adds: “ If 
this be true of England, the evil is probably no smaller under the class- 
prize system of Scotland.” But why “evil” ? 
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STUDENT OPINION OF Honors WoRK 


What students think on any matter of college policy is, 
of course, not altogether easy for a member of the faculty 
to ascertain. So far as honors work is concerned, how- 
ever, there has always been the greatest frankness be- 
tween undergraduates taking it and their instructors. In 
a number of cases suggestions as to method made by the 
former have been adopted,’ and it is common practice 
for the professors to discuss all proposed changes with 
members of their groups. Ordinary undergraduates at 
Swarthmore have also expressed themselves with a large 
degree of freedom regarding the new system. For these 
reasons it is believed that the statements to be made con- 


cerning student opinion of honors work are approximately 


correct. 

At its inception so small a number of students were en- 
gaged in honors work that it attracted comparatively little 
attention. Perhaps the prevailing view in undergraduate 
circles was that it represented merely another unaccounta- 
ble vagary of the professorial mind, harmless at its worst, 
since it affected so few and was purely optional with them. 
As the number of honors students increased the subject 
began to attract attention, leading soon to widespread de- 
bate. The tightening of ordinary undergraduate stand- 
ards, referred to above, although not a part of the honors 
system itself, also naturally came in for discussion at the 
same time. 


1 Thus in the Social Science groups it was the practice to include 
both Seniors and Juniors. The faculty view of the matter was that as 
both were engaged upon the same reading they might as well meet to- 
gether, also that by observing Senior work Juniors would sooner acquire 
a knowledge of what was expected of them. Somewhat with surprise the 
professors learned that honors Seniors had acquired a corporate sense of 
their own, in addition to the ordinary feeling of class solidarity. Accord- 
ingly they were told to draw up a letter, presenting their case, which they 
did to so good effect that separation was made. In the future it is proba- 
ble that members of the two classes will be kept together for five or 
six weeks at the beginning of each year and then organized into Senior 
and Junior groups. 
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Views differed from the start, of course, but as to one 
point at least there was no room for doubt. Honors stu- 
dents had been selected with so much care that their fit- 
ness to do intellectual work of a higher order was beyond 
question. They represented men and women in fair pro- 
portion, the former predominating in the social and natu- 
ral sciences, the latter in English and the languages. Un- 
der the old system of teaching, the scholastic rating of 
women at Swarthmore was markedly higher. Indeed it 
was with difficulty that men could be found with a suffi- 
ciently high average of grades to be eligible for Phi Beta 
Kappa. Since honors work has been introduced the pro- 
portion of qualified men has increased greatly. By the 
courtesy of the Swarthmore chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
the date of the annual election was deferred to follow 
the announcement each year of the results of honors ex- 
aminations. Of the fourteen new members chosen in 
1926, all with a single exception were honors students.’ 
Five of the fourteen were men, — a very gratifying pro- 
portion as compared with the results of earlier years. In 
addition to Phi Beta Kappa elections nearly all fellow- 
ships and high scholastic honors offered by the College 
during recent years have been won by honors students. 
The fact is the more remarkable since at their maximum 
(1926), they made up only twenty per cent of the gradu- 
ating class. It must be remembered also that honors work 
has not yet been offered in several departments. 

With so brilliant a record of scholastic achievement to 
their credit, honors students obviously run some risk of 
being considered “ grinds” by regular undergraduates. 
Doubtless they would be so considered were it not for the 
patent fact that, physically, they are such a sturdy lot. 
Although chosen primarily on the basis of intellectual 


1 In the case of the one non-honors student elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1926, application to read for honors had been made but was 
rejected because it was received too late. 
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qualifications there is nothing anaemic about Swarthmore 
honors students, nor are they in any degree “ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.” From their ranks have 
come several leaders in athletic sports and a very large 
proportion of the managers of student enterprises of all 
kinds, debating, journalistic, social, and the like. Honors 
students have never formed a class apart from the student 
body as a whole, except as regards their method of study. 
On the contrary they have been a most active and useful 
element in that body.’ Doubtless this fact has had much 
to do with the friendly acceptance of honors work by the 
ordinary undergraduates of the College. To some extent 
perhaps it has been overemphasized. 

Naturally the first thing about honors work to strike 
the mind of undergraduates pursuing regular courses was 
the, apparently, large measure of liberty connected with 
the former. As, moreover, most of the honors students 
were personally popular they soon had to meet numerous 
arguments taking the following general form: ‘ Of course 
you honors students have nothing to do, so you might as 
well edit the college paper and the college annual, manage 
the student government associations, the fraternities, the 
athletic teams, this, that, and the other organization and 
social event, and so on, and so on, ad infinitum.’ In 
spite of the fallacy in the major premise of the foregoing 
some few honors students permitted themselves to be 
lured by the blushing honors thrust upon them, — most of 
the failures and fourth classes being due to this cause. 
Realizing the weight of the obligations to be met at the 
end of two years, however, the great majority resisted re- 
peated solicitations to take office, accepting only such as 
were within their powers or to which there was a clear call 


1 Five of the seven Juniors elected in 1926 to Book and Key, an un- 
dergraduate society recruited from the most popular leaders among the 
men of the college, were honors students. As these pages are going 
through the press elections to the same organization for 1927 are re- 
ported, and again five of the seven chosen are honors men. 
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of duty. At times the refusals of honors students to be- 
come candidates for some influential position have ap- 
peared astounding, perhaps even a minor form of treason, 
to regular undergraduates. There have been some cases, 
— almost too sad for tears as the unregenerate student 
sees them, — in which honors men who were athletic stars 
in a major sport refused to come out for places on minor 
teams, thereby reserving a large part of the college year 
for undisturbed study. As one of them put it, they have 
discovered that they are engaged in an intellectual com- 
petition which is keener and more exacting than the con- 
tests on the athletic fields. 

Not only is the competition in honors work keener and 
more exacting than that of the playing fields, it is also 
more practical, and for that reason more real. In point 
of fact your undergraduate is far from being the sporting, 
dissipating fool depicted in the dizzy pages of our innu- 
merable college comic papers. Not one in a thousand ex- 
pects to play professional football or league baseball after 
graduation, and the great majority of the athletes them- 
selves realize fully the purely transitory importance of the 
games they play in college. Barring a small proportion 
who expect to inherit wealth, the overwhelming majority 
of undergraduates have a shrewd and fairly adequate con- 
ception of the need of brains in professional and business 
life. Itis absurd to assume that the mania for athletics and 
activities is due to feeblemindedness; in fact it exists sim- 
ply faute de mieux. It is worse than absurd for mem- 
bers of faculties to scold and preach against such student 
interests. In so doing they reveal not wisdom but senility. 
The true solution is, and always has been, to create intel- 
lectual activities that youth can not resist. If it has done 
nothing more, Swarthmore’s experience has at least dem- 
onstrated the entire correctness of the diagnosis made by 
President Aydelotte in the Bulletin of the National Re- 
search Council, as follows: 
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“The love of American undergraduates for college activities 
(among which activities study is never by any chance included) 
and the belief of the American public in the educational value 
of these activities is due, in part at least, to the fact that in 
them undergraduates find more scope for their intellectual initi- 
ative than they do in their studies. In so far as this is the case, 
the belief in activities is justified; if the regular curriculum 
could offer the same opportunity for the development of inde- 
pendence and initiative that is now offered by clubs and teams 
and college journals, some of the energy which undergraduates 
put into these miscellaneous pursuits would go into their studies 
with an infinitely greater educational result.” * 


One of the humors of early undergraduate opinion on 
the honors system was due to the misconception that it 
was imported in the whole cloth from Oxford. Some few 
students even cherished the preposterous notion that the 
authorities of the College were seeking to “ Oxfordize ” 
Swarthmore. Under the influence of this delusion they 
manifested a certain enthusiasm for Cambridge, realizing 
only that the latter university was Oxford’s rival and not 
being aware, apparently, that Cambridge was tarred with 
the same brush so far as the honors method is concerned. 
For the bizarre misconception noted above there was at 
least this much foundation, namely, that Swarthmore is 
under deep indebtedness to the great English universities 
for suggestions that have proved helpful in the develop- 
ment of its own plan. The marking out of definite, inter- 
related fields of study, the emphasis placed on independ- 
ent reading, and the use of outside examiners are perhaps 
the most striking illustrations. Of course at no time, how- 
ever, has there been any purpose of imitation for imita- 
tion’s sake either of Oxford and Cambridge, or of the 
many American colleges whose experience has been care- 
fully studied. Further, the practice at Swarthmore di- 
verges sharply from the practice of English universities 
in that it is essentially a group system. Instead of meet- 
ings between a student and his tutor the undergraduates 


1 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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of a group at Swarthmore are given the first chance to 
criticize papers and they are expected to take an active 
part in discussions at all times. Finally, the presence of 
more than one professor at group meetings further differ- 
entiates the Swarthmore from the Oxford practice, — 
with entirely happy results, it is believed, at the former 
institution. In American postgraduate schools, from 
which also by the way honors work has derived many 
valuable suggestions, the attendance of several professors 
is a by no means unknown feature of seminar meetings, 
At present it is interesting to note, the horrific fear that 
Swarthmore is being remade surreptitiously on the Ox- 
ford model is seldom expressed in undergraduate circles. 
Partly this is due to familiarity with the honors system 
as a domestic institution, but more largely perhaps to 
friendly contacts made with visiting Oxford students on 
debate or athletic teams. 

Among alumni of Swarthmore there was at first much 
the same division of opinion about honors work as in the 
undergraduate body. Founded as recently as 1864, the 
College is fortunate in that the great majority of its gradu- 
ates are now men and women of middle life, vigorously 
engaged in business and professional activities. Few are 
of the type of that elder man who “ even in the days of 
Horace laudator temporis acti, se puero.”’ Virtually none 
of them are such convinced partisans of the “ good old 
days” when they were college boys and girls, that they 
would condemn their alma mater to a policy of eternal 
conservatism. To a gratifying extent they have taken 
keen interest in the Swarthmore experiment. They are 
frequent visitors at meetings of honors groups. They 
have cooperated effectively in advising students of unusual 
promise to come to Swarthmore in order to read for hon- 
ors. Undoubtedly the honors experiment has stimulated 
alumni interest in the College. It is a matter of pride 
with them that they hold degrees from an institution 
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which does not vegetate merely, but which moves with the 
times. For the Swarthmore Board of Managers it may be 
said that they have staunchly supported the new plan 
from the beginning, giving it every form of moral and 
material encouragement within their power. No stronger 
evidence of the quality of their interest can be cited than 
the promise made by the Board to add $1,000,000 to the 
endowment of the College by 1930, in order that honors 
work may be carried on after that date to the same extent 
that it has been developed under the General Education 
Board’s subsidy. 


FACULTY OPINION OF HoNors WorRK 


A faculty in which dissenting opinions did not flourish 
would be ‘anything but a flourishing faculty. At Swarth- 
more there has been a large “ pro” element, set off by a 
smaller middle group who preferred to “‘ wait and see,” 
and by a still smaller minority of opponents of the honors 
plan. The strength of conviction of the first named ele- 
ment may best be seen in the sacrifices of time and energy 
they were willing to make to inaugurate honors work be- 
fore the gift of the General Education Board brought a 
measure of relief. Recently organized honors groups in 
new fields represent in some cases favorable decisions 
reached as the result of observation by members of the 
more cautious middle party. In other cases, however, 
their inauguration was simply deferred pending the emer- 
gence of sufficient student demand to warrant the effort. 
Plans for other groups, it may be added, are still being 
held in abeyance for the same reason. Of course the diffi- 
culty of undertaking honors work in certain scientific 
and technical fields is much greater than in the humani- 
ties. Nevertheless a group was organized in Mathematics 
and Physics in 1923; in Electrical Engineering, 1924; in 
Chemistry and in Biology, 1926. 
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For the minority opposed to the honors system it may 
be said that their criticisms have been of great construc- 
tive assistance in carrying on the work. Also they may be 
depended upon without fail to call attention instantly to 
any alleged weakness in the preparation of honors stu- 
dents. Finally, there is a decided element of strength to 
the institution in friendly rivalry between two systems 
carried on within its walls. As was noted earlier one pos- 
sible source of complaint was eliminated from the start. 
No older professor who is disinclined to undertake honors 
instruction is under the slightest administrative pressure 
to do so. On the other hand, of course, newer appointees 
under the fund of the General Education Board are se- 
lected with special reference to their fitness for and in- 
clination to undertake such work. Incidentally one of the 
greatest advantages of the honors experiment is that it has 
enabled the College to attract men of conspicuous ability 
and promise who otherwise would have preferred and 
found appointment in some of the greater universities of 
the country. 

It would be giving an entirely false view of the attitude 
of those engaged in honors work to describe them as en- 
thusiasts pure and simple. They are too abundantly 
aware of the heavy burdens involved, of the unsolved 
problems pressing upon them, most of all perhaps of the 
loss of time for research and writing due to these burdens 
and problems. So serious is the latter factor that the 
Swarthmore Board of Managers is considering the pro- 
vision of additional opportunities to do research work for 
the benefit of professors who instruct honors groups. It 
is the experience of all engaged largely in the latter type 
of work that it involves much more thorough preparation 
than ordinary forms of teaching. There is literally no end 
to the reading which should be done by instructors as well 
as by students in connection with any honors course. If 
a personal confession may be pardoned, the writer does 
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not hesitate to avow that he enters an ordinary class room 
with confidence after “ brushing up ” briefly on the topics 
for the lecture or discussion of the day. Such a course 
would be fatal in honors teaching. Even in dealing with 
subjects which he has taught for years he finds himself 
compelled, — pleasant as the compulsion is,—to dig 
deeply into more remote collateral sources noted or merely 
suggested by the program for a group meeting. Other- 
wise he is certain to find himself confronted by the ques- 
tions of honors students who on their own account have 
wandered into these less familiar by-paths. Moreover the 
latter kind of work involves a much greater nervous 
tension than ordinary forms of teaching. One cannot at- 
tempt to lead a group of students picked for mental alert- 
ness without developing considerable mental agility one- 
self. On the other hand the ancient academic wheeze to 
the effect that it is “as easy to lecture as it is to breathe” 
has considerable foundation in fact. A class room quiz 
does indeed keep the instructor awake but with ordinary 
undergraduates it is a mild form of give and take as com- 
pared with the rapid, trenchant interchange characteristic 
of honors groups. 

That honors instructors are not blinded by enthusiasm 
is manifested in their frequent meetings to criticize the 
working of the system and to devise plans for its improve- 
ment. In this important function great assistance has 
been rendered by new faculty appointees, who have 
brought to Swarthmore the experience of other institu- 
tions and a fresh point of view. One of the strongest fea- 
tures of the honors system has been precisely this develop- 
ment of internal criticism. Papers prepared by professors 
discussing methods and results are circulated frequently 
among the instructors engaged in the work. Whenever 
the mass of business requires it, — on an average perhaps 
three or four times a year, — special faculty meetings of 
honors instructors only are called. More recently pro- 
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fessors of various groups have fallen into the habit of 
lunching together weekly or oftener, largely for social rea- 
sons but also for the informal consideration of their com- 
mon tasks. At these various occasions the discussion, 
written or spoken, of honors work is likely to be of a de- 
vastating frankness, not untouched by humor, — show- 
ing how little the plan, with all its undoubtedly great 
merits, is regarded as complete or perfect in its present 
form. On the other hand criticisms advanced by those 
actually engaged in honors teaching are never destructive 
in intent; always they are aimed at systematic improve- 
ment and accompanied by plans for new methods. 
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Of the forty-one honors students so far graduated at 
Swarthmore the earliest have been out of college only 
three and a half years. More than half of them, — 
twenty-four to be exact, — belonged to the class of 1926, 
and have had therefore but six months’ experience since 
taking their degrees. Under the circumstances it is clear 
that the following table, showing their present occupa- 
tions, is chiefly useful as indicating beginnings and tend- 
encies rather than pursuits settled for life. 


OccuUPATIONS OF Honors GRADUATES 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1926 


Occupations Men Women Total 
Teaching 

Invcolleves tare Stink ort eieh nee 2 O 2 

In secondary schools ........... O 5 5 
Business (oes: so enh ttocne e aoe eee 4 2 6 
Socially Worksr ce tecr.,.m ok aie eioten O 2 2 
Graduate or Professional Study .... 6 12 18 
SCIEN LIC] W OK aeiosae cteiosea, cae pred eres O I I 
Miscellaneous tro sare pact ero eee 3 4 7 

Totals yeh se ee or eee 15 26 4I 


By all odds the outstanding feature of the above table 
is the large proportion of honors graduates now engaged 
in graduate or professional study, — more than forty per 
cent of them being so recorded. As a matter of fact the 
tendency in this direction is much stronger than the figures 
show. Nearly all honors graduates engaged in teaching 
and a large majority of those in other pursuits announce 
their intention to devote themselves to further study as 
soon as they have saved sufficient money. Nor can there 
be much doubt that the honors plan has given a powerful 
impetus to this development. Prior to its introduction the 
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great majority of alumni turned to business, the much 
smaller percentage who studied after taking the A.B. 
degree for the most part taking up professional subjects. 
The percentage of alumnae who turned to non-profes- 
sional graduate study was even smaller. Against this 
condition honors instructors have protested from the start. 
By advising all who are competent to devote at least one 
year to graduate study, by pointing out the advantageous 
preparation for such study afforded by honors work, and 
finally by assisting those who have attained high honors 
to procure scholarships and fellowships, they seem to have 
succeeded in turning the tide, at least so far as honors 
graduates are concerned, markedly toward higher schol- 
arly pursuits. 

Of the eighteen honors graduates now engaged in study, 
seven only may be classed as devoting themselves to 
purely professional subjects. The three men so recorded 
are attending law schools while the four women have gone 
in for training in fields so far apart as music, secretarial 
work, industrial art, and physical education. It is proba- 
ble that this smaller group who have entered professional 
schools are continuing the older tradition of the College so 
far as study after taking the A.B. degree is concerned. 
On the other hand the fact that so many as eleven former 
honors students are engaged in purely graduate study 
leading to research work or to teaching in higher insti- 
tutions, is in large part a novel as it is a wholly gratifying 
development. It is further significant that, with one ex- 
ception, all of the eleven are continuing with the same sub- 
ject that received the major share of their attention as 
undergraduates. This is true also of the one young 
woman who is engaged in scientific work under the direc- 
tion of an eminent scholar not connected at present with 
a university. 

From all institutions in which former honors students 
are pursuing graduate work there come the most encour- 
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aging reports of the rapidity with which they take hold 
and of the constant progress they are making in their 
chosen fields. It is a pleasure to acknowledge here that, 
without exception, universities in which Swarthmore hon- 
ors students continue their work have received them with 
the utmost consideration, even with generosity in the mat- 
ter of scholarships and fellowships. Moreover, as honors 
graduates high estimates of their capacity have naturally 
been formed, awareness of which doubtless proves a pow- 
erful spur to their endeavors. 

In graduate work honors students find seminars thor- 
oughly familiar, also they experience little difficulty in 
discovering materials on their own account or in handling 
and ordering them. A member of the class of 1924, now 
completing his third year in residence at the Harvard 
Graduate School, sums up the influence of honors work 
upon his subsequent career as follows: ‘‘ I believe that if 
I had not taken up honors work I would not now be pre- 
paring to teach. Instead it is almost certain that I would 
be engaged in some business pursuit. So far as my own 
interest goes the change of purpose has been a happy one, 
and I am confident it will turn out a successful one. — 
Specific values in honors work are difficult to estimate. 
Close personal contacts gained with six professors in dif- 
ferent fields is a thing which can hardly be secured under 
any ordinary lecture system of instruction. In addition 
the more intensive reading in a wide range of allied sub- 
jects affords a broader background than is ordinarily 
gained from a liberal college course. These factors, cou- 
pled with the experience of independent study, the con- 
stant preparation and reading of papers, and the final 
comprehensive examination, make an admirable ground- 
work for graduate study since they so closely resemble the 
practice of the graduate schools themselves. — It is clear 
that I am strongly in favor of the honors plan of doing 
college work. While it may not be the best thing for all 
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types of undergraduates, it is a way out of many of the 
faults of American college life, such as the overemphasis 
of extra-curricular activities which so often thwart the 
real purposes of liberal education. It provides an intel- 
lectual quest which can completely fill one’s undergradu- 
ate life and it bridges the gap between student and lec- 
turer.” 

Something of the general attitude with which honors 
men and women undertake their tasks in a new school is 
shown by the following statement made by one of the most 
successful members of the earliest class: “The graduate 
course in economics was much like any undergraduate 
course covering the same field except that the assignments 
were from more profound, and often less lucid, authori- 
ties. I do not think that my honors work had any effect 
one way or the other in this course apart from the fact 
that I was not unduly awed by some of the more ponder- 
ous authors, as I might have been had I not already met 
Malthus and Adam Smith. However I did that piece of 
graduate work in an undergraduate frame of mind, so it 
should not be blamed on the honors plan. — The work as 
it was assigned seemed very easy to grasp. I found myself 
at a disadvantage in not having studied psychology or soci- 
ology in college, but at a distinct advantage in the richness, 
comparatively speaking, of my background in the subjects 
I had worked on in the honors course and in preparation 
for it, and in the habit formed therein of reading more 
than was assigned in an effort to get a real grip on the 
subject.” 

On the other hand there is a certain humor in the com- 
plaint made by three or four quite recent graduates to the 
effect that in the first year of their new work they are 
finding attendance on numerous classes irksome and de- 
structive of efficiency. Thus one writes: “I found the 
readjustment back to scheduled class room work a little 
hard. That is, of course, a criticism not of Swarthmore 
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but of —.” Another letter contains the following: “I 
am having a distinctly difficult time adjusting myself to 
class routine again. Even though at the most I attend but 
twelve hours of classes a week, and as a rule nine or ten 
only, I am hard put to it to find consecutive working hours 
and to carry out a logical schedule.” And a third says: 
“Tn taking the regular class room work at —,I more 
than ever realize how much better is the honors type of 
work. This ‘ feeding-you-by-the-spoon’ method makes 
one realize how easy it is to obtain a ‘ college education ’ 
without having to use one’s brain except for memorizing.” 
In sharp contrast to the experience of these three students 
is that of one of the graduates now in his third year at the 
Harvard Law School, who observes that: ‘ Honors work 
has helped me directly in my study here, for the law school 
is run on the plan of no examinations and no marks until 
the end of the year. We work entirely on our own accord, 
not being required to attend classes, lectures, etc. In 
meeting conditions so novel to the ordinary undergradu- 
ate I feel sure that honors work has benefited me.” 

Of the two honors alumnae who have engaged in social 
work, one is an organizer for the League of Women 
Voters, while the other, within two years after leaving 
college, received a highly responsible appointment as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Community Center in a near-by 
county seat. A note of confident self-direction charac- 
teristic of the usual attitude of honors graduates is ex- 
pressed by the latter as follows: “ The outstanding thing 
in my present conduct of life that I can trace predomi- 
nantly to habits established in honors work is the way I 
have been able to utilize many resources to get informa- 
tion about how to run a job that was far beyond my pow- 
ers when I took it, (but which perhaps is not quite so far 
ahead of me now).” 

Six of the forty-one honors graduates are engaged at 
present in business. The two women of this group are 
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employed by large advertising concerns. Of the men two 
are salesmen (as it happens one is selling automobiles and 
the other automobile tools), one is an accountant, and the 
fourth is completing a three years’ training course with a 
large public service corporation. By two or three of the 
business contingent the criticism, — to be discussed later, 
— is made that they did not obtain from honors study 
sufficiently concrete and practical forms of instruction. 
On the other hand all agree that the habit of independent 
work and the critical attitude developed by the new plan 
of study have been of great service to them. Thus a re- 
cent graduate says: “There is one very definite thing 
which that type of study gives you, a thing which is help- 
ful no matter what you undertake. That is assurance, 
and having an opinion of your own. The difference be- 
tween saying what you think you are expected to say, 
as happens too commonly in class rooms, and saying what 
you think, as we were encouraged to do in our group 
meetings, is, I am sure, one of the best arguments in favor 
of honors work; moreover it is a thing that helps you no 
matter what you may do later.” 

To the same purpose another honors graduate begin- 
ning a business career writes: ‘‘ My first two years at col- 
lege were, I think, totally wasted. I said precisely what 
I knew my pastors and masters wanted me to say; I de- 
veloped my verbal memory to a high degree. It was only 
after I took up honors work and learned that since all 
thought is right, all thought is therefore wrong, that I 
approached any intellectual independence. No course 
can give one initiative and independence, but honors work 
can and does give one sufficient self-confidence to express 
such originality and initiative as he may possess. So far 
it has doubtless been of help to me in my work.” It is 
interesting to note that not only professors in graduate 
schools but business employers as well take a particular 
interest in students who have read for honors. The writer 
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of the above continues with regard to “the boss” as 
follows: “He is tremendously interested in the honors 
course, — as an experiment. He believes that perhaps 
two out of every hundred undergraduates should be ex- 
posed to such a method or, as he would probably phrase 
it, to such lack of method. He respects honors courses 
but is afraid of them. A day or so ago he told me the fact 
that I was voluntarily reading Santayana was the best 
argument he had yet discovered for such a system.” 

In all the statements made by honors graduates who 
have gone into business there is perceptible a degree of 
independence almost approaching jauntiness. One can- 
not help wondering whether this quality might not work 
against them under certain circumstances. It would, no 
doubt, occasion difficulties in any establishment controlled 
by routineers, where young men and women employees 
are expected solely to carry out orders from above. Ap- 
parently, however, such a spirit is not characteristic of 
American business, at least not of large scale business. 
On the latter point the evidence of A. W. Armstrong who 
has been engaged during a number of years in selecting 
college men for employment by great corporate enter- 
prises, is conclusive. She finds that college graduates, 
who, of course, have been put through the regular class 
room mill, exhibit not too much but far too little capacity 
for self-direction when they are confronted by the actual 
problems of business. “ The first jolt the college man re- 
ceives,” she writes, “is when he finds he is no longer in 
college. During his college career he has considered him- 
self a rather free individual, standing on his own feet. 
The truth is, he has been tied to strong leading strings. 
Cut loose from them, he flounders around in this new ele- 
ment, the great chaotic world of business, assailing it for 
the lack of direction it gives him. Quite unconsciously he 


1“ Are College Men Wanted,” in Atlantic Monthly, vol. 138, p. 12 
(July 1926). 
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has carried over into the business world the habits and 
expectations of the campus. He thinks of himself as tak- 
ing a sort of postgraduate course, misses a set curriculum 
and marks. If there are college men who discern only too 
plainly the line of their ascent, far more complain, ‘ What’s 
ahead of me? That’s what I can’t see!’ Not a glimmer 
has reached such a man that his power to see will be the 
measure of his progress; that business leaders have 
largely developed their own strength through hewing their 
own paths, and through just such a dark maze as he him- 
self faces.” 

It is clear that Mrs. Armstrong’s criticism is directed 
mainly against defects in the present output of alumni 
which are the unavoidable consequences of ordinary class 
room methods of instruction. Whether or not reading for 
honors develops a superior degree of adaptability for busi- 
ness pursuits it does purposely avoid lock-step methods in 
dealing with undergraduates. It does aim precisely at 
the cultivation of such qualities as independence, self- 
direction, and originality. In establishing honors work 
at Swarthmore it must be admitted that no special thought 
was given to training for business. On the contrary schol- 
arship was the objective. It was assumed, — somewhat 
too readily perhaps, — that the great majority of under- 
graduates who intended to go in for business careers 
would content themselves with regular class work. That 
the objective of scholarship is being measurably attained 
is the belief of all associated in the work; on the other 
hand the degree of success reported by graduates who are 
devoting themselves to business comes as a surprise. As 
yet, of course, the number and experience of the latter are 
much too limited to warrant definite conclusions. Never- 
theless the further development of honors graduates who 
have chosen business careers and of others who are to 
follow in their footsteps will be scanned with the closest 
attention. 
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A word may be added concerning the nature of the 
occupations grouped under the heading “ miscellaneous ” 
in the above table. Of the seven honors graduates thus 
classified one young woman has entire charge of the plan- 
ning, equipping and organizing of a new library for a large 
junior high school. A young man is employed as an engi- 
neer by a public service corporation, his immediate work 
being experimentation on tools and methods. Two of the 
others are residing at home and the remaining three are 
travelling. Reading for honors seems to develop a strong 
tendency in the last named direction. Of the graduates 
to date more than a quarter have already visited Europe, 
most of them during vacations and going student third 
class. An even larger number have made extended trips 
through the United States and Canada. Nearly all the 
others have inscribed residence and study abroad among 
their ambitions. —Two young men who graduated in 1926 
have shipped before the mast for China with the intention 
of working their way around the world. In addition to 
honors work one of the latter managed during vacations to 
travel over a large part of the United States in a nonde- 
script Ford. Partly as a result of the observations he was 
thus enabled to make he was offered an instructorship in 
economic geography by a neighboring large university. 
It is safe to say that upon his return from his present ad- 
venture he will be more than usually well equipped for 
such a post. Finally, as pessimists are wont to deplore the 
disinclination to family life alleged to exist among college 
graduates, it may not be amiss, — especially under the 
heading of miscellaneous,—to remark that five mar- 
riages (three women, two men, — all from the first two 
classes) have been reported to date, — certainly enough to 
indicate a fair degree of “ normalcy ” among honors grad- 
uates in this particular. 
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Inquiries sent out to honors graduates for information 
regarding their occupations asked also for statements con- 
cerning the effects of honors work upon their subsequent 
study, employment, or conduct of life generally; together 
with any criticisms or suggestions they might care to make 
concerning the system of reading for honors itself. Re- 
plies to the latter question were unusually full and frank. 
Although a considerable variety of criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improvement were made, the answers revealed 
an overwhelming majority of the graduates to be strongly 
in favor of the new plan. In fact but two replies can be 
set down as on the whole opposed to honors study and 
even these make certain important admissions in its favor. 
‘“‘ As to my own work in honors courses at Swarthmore,” 
to quote from one of the letters, ‘‘ I believe I have ob- 
tained no direct or practical benefit therefrom, other than 
a developed orderliness and alertness of mind. Should I 
be called upon to advise a student considering taking hon- 
ors work, I would tell him that unless he anticipated 
teaching his particular subject, or going into it much more 
deeply after graduation with some more or less definite 
end in view, I would think that a more useful and some- 
what broader education could: be obtained by taking the 
regular college course with his particular subject as major. 
To me the game was not worth the candle.” 

The second unfavorable reply was presented in the 
form of a carefully prepared brief six pages in length, — 
a form by the way strongly reminiscent of that employed 
in many honors papers. In general the writer took the 
position that, as now organized, the work was too heavy 
and too hurried for less gifted honors students, and at the 
same time premature and inadequate for the more schol- 
arly minds. The suggestion was offered that there should 
be substituted for the present system a new plan rigor- 
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ously limited to the few ablest and most scholarly under- 
graduates, extending the period of reading for honors 
from two to three years, and conferring upon those who 
completed it the degree of M.A. Improvement both in 
faculty personnel and in library equipment were also 
urged, but in general the writer was of the opinion that 
the new form of honors work should be carried on in the 
same way as at present. While full of suggestive points 
the proposal thus made is quite impossible; first, because 
the College is not equipped for graduate work; second, 
because the requirement of an additional year would 
promptly reduce the number of candidates to zero; and 
third, because of the obvious unreason of imposing a 
longer period of study precisely upon the most gifted stu- 
dents, even when weighted with the offer to the latter of 
an M.A. degree as a consolation prize. On the contrary 
it may prove possible, as has already happened in one in- 
stance, to permit exceptional students who enter with un- 
usually good preparation and a number of extra credits 
to complete the entire college course with honors in three 
years. 

Summarizing the criticisms made incidentally by 
other graduates, most of them turn upon the heavy burden 
of work involved or upon certain maladjustments con- 
nected with honors work. One of the members of the 
class of 1926 held with evident sincerity that the health 
of the Seniors of that year was more or less impaired by 
the strain. Two writers state that the amount of read- 
ing required in some subjects was disproportionately 
large, the result so far as the students were concerned 
amounting at times to “a mere wallowing in bibliog- 
raphies.” As a corrective they suggested some reduction 
in amount in these fields and a clear-cut distinction, which 
indeed they admitted was made by most instructors, be- 
tween required and collateral books. ‘“ The professors,” 
one graduate wrote, “‘ should be very careful not to limit 
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or prod the students more than is necessary to keep the 
group moving atacommon pace. Greater freedom should 
be the constant ideal. For the students I would suggest 
more frequent and thorough informal discussions of their 
intellectual adventures, and greater efficiency of meth- 
ods.” ‘Two letters refer to the value of extra-curricular 
activities as preparation for business or professional life, 
one implying that undergraduate opportunities in this 
direction are somewhat curtailed by honors work. Still 
another, although “a staunch supporter of the new sys- 
tem,” finds that it is not practical as preparation for ele- 
mentary or secondary school teaching or for library work 
in connection with such schools, owing to the fact that 
“cruel Boards of Education demand so much in the way 
of ‘education subjects’ and state certificates.” ! Never- 
theless she holds that for general library work no prepara- 
tion could be better. From the same graduate came a 
somewhat bitter complaint that the outside examiners of 
her group were too severe in their standards. “ Unless 
Swarthmore can offer the best instructors in the country 
I cannot see the fairness of selecting some of the best to 


1 With regard to this criticism Professor W. Carson Ryan, head of 
the Department of Education in Swarthmore College, makes the follow- 
ing observations: “ As preparation for teaching, honors work is particu- 
larly desirable. Modern education is coming more and more to be 
intelligent, skillful direction of the active process of learning. One who 
has studied under the honors plan should be peculiarly well equipped to 
help students to learn rather than merely to ‘teach’ them. It has been 
demonstrated already that as a rule honors graduates are offered better 
opportunities at all levels of teaching than non-honors graduates. Nor 
is there any really insurmountable difficulty in meeting the professional 
requirements. As you know these total eighteen credit hours, but of this 
one third is observation and teaching in the candidate’s own field (not 
taken in course); one third is elective and is usually closely allied with 
the candidate’s own field; while the remainder, — only six hours or one 
course, —is definitely required. If desired even the latter may be done 
on the same basis as other honors work, i.e., by reading independently 
and passing an examination. In the case referred to above the difficulty 
probably arose from the fact that the student’s decision to prepare for 
teaching was too long deferred. Even in such cases it is still possible 
in some states to secure appointments upon condition that the require- 
ments be made up later.” 
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give the examinations.” With the latter sentiment there 
is, of course, complete agreement locally both as to the 
quality of Swarthmore instructors and that of outside ex- 
aminers, with the proviso, however, that, failing to arrive 
at complete parity, it is decidedly better that the stand- 
ards of the outsiders should be a trifle the higher rather 
than the lower of the two. 

Special mention should be made of the criticism pre- 
sented by two graduates employed by large public service 
corporations to the effect, as one put it, that ‘ honors 
work seems too abstract, too far away from the practices 
of the rough and ready business world.” Nevertheless 
the writer admits that he, like many other students, was 
undecided while in college as to his future occupation; 
further, that regular undergraduate courses are equally 
subject to the criticism made above, so that in all proba- 
bility he would be in much the same position now as to 
direct and detailed preparation if he had not read for 
honors. In favor of the latter system he concludes that 
it “allows students the utmost leeway in their studies, 
tends toward the ideal of intellectual freedom, and is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction.” 

It must be admitted at once that honors work given in 
economics at Swarthmore does not pretend to equip stu- 
dents in the details of any commercial or industrial pursuit 
they may wish to enter. A large university with a numer- 
ous and highly specialized corps of professors might well 
arrange to convey such instruction by the honors process 
to its more gifted students, but for a small college this is 
manifestly impossible. Moreover opinion at Swarthmore 
is frankly doubtful as to the wisdom of multiplying highly 
detailed and specialized courses. It is believed that a 
broad grasp of economic principles, history, and institu- 
tions, closely interrelated with allied subjects, is the best 
training that can be offered even to undergraduates of su- 
perior ability. As a rule instruction in the minutiae of a 
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given business can best be given by and to its employees, 
or by special training schools maintained by the business. 
One other possibility which is now being experimented 
with at Swarthmore is that of the vacation employment of 
honors students in the concerns by which they expect to 
be employed after graduation. In the latter way a few 
students are securing directly a very practical training in 
salesmanship, advertising, office and statistical work, — 
with the most excellent after-effects, it may be noted, upon 
the economics reading they do in college. 

The reader would be carrying away a false impression, 
however, were he to infer that all honors graduates en- 
gaged in business join in the criticism cited above. On 
the contrary the majority of the group do not mention the 
lack of specialized training and are evidently sanguine of 
success without it. Indeed one of them, although of 
course wholly without knowledge that such a criticism 
was to be made, stoutly defends a broadly liberal training 
in terms that it would be hard to improve upon. “I do 
not believe,” he writes, “ that honors work should be un- 
dertaken with one’s future occupation too much in mind. 
Some students unfortunately are willing to give time only 
to those things that will help them to earn a living. Re- 
gardless of whether this be law, business, teaching or 
what not, such a one is likely, by centering on one branch, 
to miss the universality of honors work. As a regular 
undergraduate, for example, I might have centered on eco- 
nomics as the science of business, and let other subjects 
take the background. If so I would have missed what 
proved to be the most interesting parts of my honors work, 
namely, philosophy and political science. — My point is 
that honors work should be taken for what it is, not for 
its after effects. A liberal education has a far different 
purpose than training for a special pursuit.” 

Turning now to the mass of favorable comment, there 
is no doubt as to that feature of honors work which makes 
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the deepest impression upon graduates. In one form or 
another nearly all of them mention with peculiar warmth 
the closer relationship with professors which it affords; — 
“the more intimate and effective method of the honors 
seminar,” — “contact which is free, equal, stimulating 
and wholesome.” A recent graduate writes: ‘“ Contact 
with professors and all the visitors is, indeed, a remarka- 
ble experience for students who, because of their youth, 
ordinarily feel at a disadvantage when with older persons 
of education and broad experience. — Even in the short 
period that I have been working I have felt the force of 
this advantage many times.” It is noteworthy that in their 
relations with professors honors students have never been 
treated merely as silent partners; on the contrary their 
advice and codperation have been welcomed at all times. 
That this attitude has awakened a response, none the less 
gratifying because it is entirely natural, would appear 
from the following, written by a graduate of the class of 
1926: ‘‘ Partly from the way in which we were treated 
as co-creators, and partly from our having begun college 
simultaneously with the organization of honors work, I 
think our class feels a special sort of affection for it and 
desires greatly to see it prosper.’ Nearly all the replies 
to the inquiries addressed to graduates evince a lively in- 
terest in the more recent developments of honors work; 
indeed one or two chide the college authorities for not 
keeping them better informed on the subject. 

Closely related to the foregoing, and second to it only 
in the number of favorable mentions, is the habit of inde- 
pendent study. ‘‘ Honors work,” according to one of the 
earlier graduates, ‘‘ teaches the student to read and study 
by himself, and I have found this accomplishment invalu- 
able.” Moreover independent study leads to better ap- 
preciation of intellectual results: “ having to dig it out for 
themselves,” a graduate of 1926 remarks, “ students real- 
ize the value of their knowledge.” The habit of independ- 
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ent study and familiarity with the resources to be derived 
therefrom breeds a notably courageous attitude toward 
new and difficult tasks. ‘‘ Honors work,” writes another 
graduate of 1926, “has the effect of making you realize 
that you do not have to take a course in a subject in order 
to learn something about it. That was a stupendous dis- 
covery to me, and is the buoy that is keeping me up under 
the staggering amount of new study I am forced in my 
present position to undertake without very much guid- 
ance. It gives you a confidence in attacking new fields 
that is invaluable. — Also honors work gives you a more 
scholarly attitude toward study than can possibly be at- 
tained in ordinary classes. For example I have learned 
to refer to a book by its author and date instead of by its 
color, and to give the source of my information as a mat- 
ter of course, —a habit the women I am working with 
seem to find amusing at times.” As it happens the re- 
marks just quoted come from graduates engaged in busi- 
ness, in professional study, and in social work respec- 
tively, — fairly good evidence, it would seem, that the 
habit of independent study is widely useful. 

With even greater emphasis the same point is made by 
a recent graduate employed as a research assistant in a 
study of crime and criminal justice in the United States. 
“The work,” she writes, “‘ has been a happy continuation 
of my last two college years: reading extensively, getting 
the maximum amount of help from library resources, 
knowing where to go for references and authorities, and, 
last and most important, knowing how to work alone with- 
out constant guidance. I have had to make decisions and 
choices, and not grow weary of well doing just because I 
had no report of progress every few months to check up 
by, no warnings to work harder the next semester if I 
hoped to hold on to my job. Perhaps I am maximizing 
the importance of honors training in life after college, but 
I do know that I would not have been qualified for my 
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particular work if I had had, as a preliminary, four years 
in the regulation class room. The ordinary curriculum 
prepares one to follow directions; but as for venturing 
alone, sans leader, to blaze a new trail, I should have been 
lost long ago without the training in honors work.” 

There is an abundance of testimony showing that the 
inclination to study fostered by honors work persists after 
graduation. Nor is such testimony confined to those who 
are devoting themselves to further work in the schools: 
on the contrary it comes in equal volume and with as great 
or even greater force from those engaged in business, the 
professions, or residing at home. As one graduate ex- 
pressed it in semi-humorous fashion: ‘“ The trouble with 
honors work is that afterwards you cannot stop studying.” 
“Tt created a desire to go on with the subjects we took 
up,” writes another, “ and, I believe, made it easier to do 
this by breaking down the artificial divisions usually set 
up between the branches of knowledge.” A third says: 
“It has provoked in me a ravenous appetite for knowl- 
edge, an avid interest in all sorts of subjects, and a settled 
conviction as to my abysmal ignorance.” Many of the 
writers describe their reading since graduation, falling 
sometimes in the same fields they cultivated as undergrad- 
uates, sometimes in quite new fields. An accountant with 
graduate work in English as a possible objective, notes 
that his desk ‘‘ is cluttered with ledgers and invoices, but 
behind them is a galaxy of old friends, — La Vita Nuova, 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, Notre-dame de 
Paris, and many others. God alone knows which army 
will eventually prevail.” 

As has appeared casually in some of the preceding ex- 
cerpts, there is general appreciation of the wider back- 
ground afforded by honors reading. ‘“ Honors work 
only,’ writes a recent graduate, “can give one the sense 
of consecutive literature, philosophy, and history. I feel 
that I have a background of neatly planted evergreens 
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for the possible future flowers of my knowledge.” In 
sweeping fashion the same point of view is reiterated by 
a member of the class of 1926: “ In reading, writing, talk- 
ing, traveling, studying, honors work gives you a back- 
ground that no other method of study does.” Mention 
is made also of the extent to which the critical faculty is 
awakened by the free discussion characteristic of honors 
groups. “I believe,” writes one, ‘‘ that honors work has 
developed in me a little of the critical faculty which 
seems to be at a premium today, and I intend to nurse my 
share unceasingly.” Another finds that it affects her 
methods of reading, thought, and even recreation. “I 
have developed the critical habit so thoroughly that I have 
almost lost the art of reading purely for diversion, or of 
seeking a play solely for amusement. In an age of so 
much trash I think this faculty is to be cherished.” 

One of the most striking features of the letters quoted 
above is that the opinions expressed therein were not col- 
ored by the fate of the individual writer in the final com- 
prehensive examination. The two letters referred to as 
expressing general opposition to the new plan of study, 
were written by graduates who had attained respectively 
first and third honors. On the other hand two of the most 
enthusiastic letters came from students who had received 
a fourth class only, while the prevailing opinion strongly 
favorable to honors work was supported by graduates 
ranging from the highest to the lowest grade of honors. 

In short the replies received from honors graduates of 
Swarthmore College, individual criticisms apart, reveal 
an overwhelming majority sentiment in favor of the con- 
tinuance and further development of the plan under which 
they studied. It is apparent that they were as keenly 
aware of the novelty of their experience as any of the in- 
structors associated in the work; that, like the latter, they 
were conscious of the necessity of their own contribution 
as co-creators; finally that, after a graduate experience 
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ranging up to three and a half years, they still reflect with 
interest upon the intellectual process of which they were 
units, noting carefully its effects upon their daily work, 
thought, and life. Such reflection upon one’s educational 
concerns, it is submitted, is no small achievement in itself. 
Nor have honors students been spoiled by their excep- 
tional training; they do not indicate in any way the belief 
that genius is common or even represented by a single 
case in their midst. It may be said that in the opinion of 
their instructors several of them do possess unusual intel- 
lectual ability, well trained for their years. But none of 
them is resting on his laurels; nearly all are hard at work. 
And there is among them a minimum of floundering, an 
abundance of confidence, and a large absence, — if one 
may read between the lines, — of any feeling of malad- 
justment, of hopeless outlook so far as their personal for- 
tunes are concerned. As a group they have few if any 
real grudges either against the world or against the Col- 
lege. 


COST OF HONORS WORK 


As conducted at Swarthmore College honors work has 
added to the cost of instruction quantitatively and qual- 
itatively. It has necessitated the provision both of more 
instruction and of better instruction. Consequently the 
College has been compelled to enlarge its faculty and to 
raise its salary scale. 

The cost of honors work has been further increased by 
the fact that it has been found necessary to keep up prac- 
tically the full academic program of regular work. At the 
beginning it was the expectation that certain courses pro- 
vided for regular undergraduates might be omitted and 
that the economies thus effected would defray part of the 
cost of honors work. To a certain slight extent this has 
been done but the sum total saved thereby has been insig- 
nificant. When more than half of our students are doing 
honors work it may be possible to increase such economies 
but even that seems doubtful. 

There is, indeed, an even stronger tendency in the op- 
posite direction. Honors work makes imperative de- 
mands for more thorough instruction during the first two 
years. Students can not be expected to acquit themselves 
well in reading for honors unless they have enjoyed the 
benefit of excellent instruction as Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. From the beginning of the experiment the princi- 
ple has been followed that all professors who give honors 
work must give regular courses in the College as well, so 
that an additional effect of the improvement made in the 
faculty primarily for the development of honors work has 
been to improve the quality of the ordinary courses very 
materially and also, of course, to increase their cost. This 
is inevitable, moreover it is desirable since it forestalls the 
accusation of neglecting the ordinary courses of the Col- 
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lege for the benefit of honors courses. From the point of 
view of the general spirit of the College it is essential that 
ordinary courses shall continue to be improved as honors 
courses are further and further developed. 

Additional instruction made necessary by the honors 
plan takes two forms. First of all, the provision of spe- 
cific honors teaching in groups or seminars; second, the 
addition of lecture courses primarily for the benefit of 
honors students. So far it has been possible to do very lit- 
tle with the second. The cost of the first is easy to reckon. 
Honors students are taught in small seminars containing 
on the average five students each, and meeting continu- 
ously for two hours each week. In these seminars stu- 
dents read papers, discuss each others’ ideas, and receive 
suggestions from their professors for their further reading 
and for their work in general. Seminars or group meet- 
ing of this sort constitute a clear addition to the ordinary 
teaching program. Since each seminar meets for two 
hours a week the conduct of five of them would be a full 
teaching load for one professor, provided each was con- 
ducted by one man alone. It is, of course, not planned to 
confine the work of any teacher to the conduct of semi- 
nars but, speaking quantitatively, twenty-five honors stu- 
dents would consume the full time of one professor or half 
the time of two professors. In practice the expense thus 
incurred has been doubled by the fact that it has been 
found important to have two professors instead of one in 
each seminar in order to dovetail the different subjects of 
an honors group together, or, failing this, to make arrange- 
ments whereby honors students attend two seminars each 
week. | 

On the basis outlined above with seventy-two honors 
students as is the case this year (1926-27), — nearly one 
third of our Junior and Senior classes, — six additional 
faculty members are needed. In reality there are eight 
because of the fact that honors students are not evenly 
distributed throughout departments, with the result that 
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seminars which could take five students have, in some 
cases, only one or two. With half of the upper class men 
on an honors basis, a situation which we will probably 
reach next year or the year after, — two more honors pro- 
fessors will be needed, making ten additional members of 
the faculty, assuming, that is, the continuance of the sys- 
tem of two seminars a week or of two men in one semi- 
nar. 

There are certain additional expenses which must be 
considered. Library and laboratory facilities will have to 
be enlarged; it has been found necessary to provide inci- 
dental tutoring in Modern Languages; and, in the case of 
one or two departments, incidental lecturing or other in- 
struction from the outside. In consequence the estimated 
cost of providing honors work for one half of our students, 
including ten additional members of the faculty and the 
incidental expenses alluded to above, amounts to about 
$60,000 a year, which represents an increase of nearly 
twenty-five per cent of our normal budget for instruction. 

Certain future increases must be allowed for in the 
salary scale. In the majority of cases hitherto it has been 
found possible to add to the faculty young men of ability 
who are not yet ready for a full professorship. As they 
advance their salaries must increase and the whole salary 
scale of the College must be improved to correspond with 
the increased effectiveness of the academic work. But as 
the number of upper class men in honors courses increases 
there will be some economies in the conduct of ordinary 
courses. For these reasons it is hoped that the addition 
of twenty-five per cent to the educational budget, which is 
contemplated, will be sufficient to take care of as many 
undergraduates as wish to do honors work or are fitted for 
it. If the funds available are not sufficient for this pur- 
pose the policy of the College will be to limit the number 
admitted to read for honors to those who can be taken 
care of properly with the actual amount of money at 
hand. 
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If all students of the two upper classes were doing hon- 
ors work, thus making it no longer necessary to provide 
courses of the ordinary type for Juniors and Seniors, the 
cost of the new plan would probably prove no more ex- 
pensive than that of the ordinary type of instruction, ex- 
cept for the improved quality of the teaching staff, which 
frankly must always be reckoned with as essential to the 
success of honors work. The amount of this necessary 
improvement in quality would differ from one institution 
to another just as the cost of ordinary instruction differs 
widely between different colleges. Under the conditions 
prevailing at Swarthmore it is estimated that this factor 
will raise the cost of instruction per student from the pres- 
ent figure of $600 to $800 a year. 

As a matter of fact the cost of honors instruction is 
probably not much greater than that of ordinary instruc- 
tion in advanced classes where the number of students is 
small. A rather striking illustration is supplied by the 
case of one of the professors now engaged rather more 
heavily than most of his colleagues in the new type of 
work. To the latter he gives six hours of his time, meet- 
ing each week three groups with a total of fifteen students. 
In addition he devotes four hours to the instruction of 
ordinary classes made up almost wholly of Juniors and 
Seniors. At the end of the semester the thirty students 
in the latter will receive a total of 74 credit hours. Hon- 
ors teaching, of course, is not reckoned in terms of credit 
hours, nevertheless since the professor under considera- 
tion directs half the work of his fifteen honors students 
they may fairly be assumed to earn the equivalent of 
1124 credit hours for the semester.* Prorating his salary 
according to the division of time between the two forms 


1 Regular upper class students at Swarthmore normally earn fifteen 
credit hours per semester. , The above figure rests on the assumption that 
honors students do only as much work as regular undergraduates. This, 
it is safe to say, is a considerable underestimate of the actual accomplish- 
ment of the former. 
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of instruction, the actual cost per credit hour in this case 
is: for honors students, $16.00; for regular undergradu- 
ates, $16.21. 

It is not to be inferred from above figures that they 
represent a condition at all general in the College; on the 
contrary they are frankly the result of exceptional cir- 
cumstances. In large Freshman classes taught by instruc- 
tors or assistant professors the cost per credit hour is, of 
course, much lower. Moreover the comparison does not 
take into account factors resulting from the present condi- 
tion at Swarthmore which necessitates instruction both 
for honors students and regular undergraduates. As a 
matter of fact in the department under consideration an 
instructor has been appointed temporarily to deal with 
Freshman and Sophomore classes, and with the further 
increase of honors work his place must be taken by an 
assistant professor in the immediate future. Also it was 
found necessary to provide an additional regular under- 
graduate class taught by lecturers drawn from the outside. 
What the above figures do show, however, is that, meas- 
ured on the credit hour basis, the cost of honors work is 
fairly commensurate with that of regular advanced 
courses. Also they bring out the fact that two hours of 
more direct and intimate teaching in seminars takes the 
place of 74 hours of lectures or class room exercises. If 
this meant that the student suffered any loss of attention 
or instruction it would, of course, be open to criticism. In 
reality, however, the honors student receives an amount of 
personal attention and guidance far beyond that given to 
regular undergraduates. Moreover honors instruction 
proceeds with a rapidity and directness impossible in reg- 
ular classes. With four strenuous hours spent each week 
in seminars by honors students, as compared with the 
fifteen relatively flaccid hours spent in class rooms by reg- 
ular undergraduates, there can be no doubt that the for- 
mer accomplish more work and make much greater prog- 
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ress. In short, honors work depends less upon the sheer 
expenditure of the teachers’ time for the presentation of 
subjects at length and in detail; it counts more on giving 
students necessary guidance, placing squarely upon them 
the responsibility of teaching themselves as far as pos- 
sible. ‘‘ The most important feature of the whole honors 
system as it is being worked out in this country,” writes 
President Aydelotte, “is the fact that it puts more re- 
sponsibility on the student. We think too much about 
effective methods of teaching and not enough about effec- 
tive methods of learning. No matter how good our teach- 
ing may be, each student must take the responsibility for 
his own education and the sooner he finds that out the 
better for him.””* With Junior and Senior classes devoted 
wholly to honors work the economy of teachers’ time 
made possible by the condition noted above should con- 
tribute materially toward bringing down cost to something 
like the present basis for class room instruction in ad- 
vanced subjects. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from the Swarthmore 
figures which will apply to other institutions in other parts 
of the country. A large university with a great many 
courses which could be given up with slight loss might be 
able to conduct honors work for ten per cent of its stu- 
dents with no increase in its budget for instruction; a 
small college with from one-third to one-half of its stu- 
dents doing honors work would probably find its cost of 
instruction increased at least twenty-five per cent. Insti- 
tutions with very slender resources would probably find 
the new plan impossible except in departments where 
teachers are able and enthusiastic, though it is only fair 
to say that the cost of conducting instruction of this type 
will be lower as soon as we have available a certain num- 
ber of graduates who have taken their degrees under this 
independent plan of instruction and who will be able to 


1 In “ Progressive Education,” vol. ii, p. 138 (July-Sept., 1925). 
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apply it in other institutions from the time that they are 
first appointed. 

If honors work is to be undertaken on a large scale 
throughout the United States the question of cost will, of 
course, become of major importance. Henry Adams rec- 
ognized the fundamental nature of the question years 
ago: “no man,” he wrote, ‘“‘ can instruct more than half- 
a-dozen students at once. The whole problem of educa- 
tion is one of its cost in money.” * Frankly, however, for 
the time being Swarthmore is not preoccupied with the 
economic aspect of the matter. During the experimental 
stage of honors work it has devoted itself primarily to the 
discovery of the best way to get the thing done. With that 
result once achieved the question of effecting all econo- 
mies consistent with high salaries and fair working hours 
will be attacked from every possible angle. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The growth in the number of honors students during the 
five years of the existence of the honors plan at Swarth- 
more is shown in the following table. 


Number of 
Academic Year Honors Students Honors Degrees 
EOE eee AEN Gene pcos ark II z 
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aA eS Se ate ess ahah hy et 30 6 
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With approximately two hundred students in the two 
higher classes of the College the proportion engaged in 
honors work was one quarter in 1925-26, and 35 per 
cent the year following. Aided by the careful selection of 
Freshmen, open scholarships, the subsidy of the General 


Education Board, and finally by the growing prestige of 
1 The Education of Henry Adams, p. 302. 
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the plan itself, there is every reason to anticipate that 
within another year or two fully half, and within another 
five years three-fourths or more of the Junior and Senior 
classes will be enrolled as honors students. Whether 
Swarthmore, like Balliol, shall become exclusively a col- 
lege of students reading for honors is a question reserved 
for the future. It is, however, unlikely that the whole 
membership of the Junior and Senior classes will be en- 
rolled in honors work at any time in the near future unless 
the undergraduate body itself should with virtual unanim- 
ity petition the faculty to that effect. At present such 
action is not under consideration in student circles; nev- 
ertheless with increasing appreciation of the new plan of 
study it may come about. In colleges and universities 
which are unable to restrict admission to applicants of 
unusual training or promise it is clear that honors work 
should not be extended to percentages so large as those 
quoted above. On the other hand there are no institutions 
of higher education worth the name which do not owe to 
their minorities of exceptionally able students opportuni- 
ties for study of a superior type; and few indeed which, 
even with their present teaching staffs, would find experi- 
mentation in that direction impossible either financially 
or for other reasons. 

At Swarthmore for the time being there is no inclina- 
tion to push forward hastily in the development of honors 
work; on the contrary it has attained an impetus which 
makes some degree of caution necessary for the next few 
years. Certainly none of those engaged in the experiment 
think its success can be determined by numbers; indeed 
such a test is wholly foreign to its underlying idea. If for 
any reason the proportion of students qualified to read 
for honors should decline, the number of groups will sim- 
ply be reduced for the time being. It would be fatal to 
the success of the plan to sacrifice quality to quantity. 
What is considered of immediate and vital importance is 
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first, to maintain and wherever possible to raise the stand- 
ards already established; second, to continue the work of 
internal revision, — supplying better preliminary training 
for Freshmen and Sophomores, integrating the field of 
each group, providing some degree of flexibility within 
each, and equalizing the requirements of reading and the 
award of honors as between the various groups. There 
is work enough along the above lines to occupy a decade. 

Noting the success of English universities in stimulat- 
ing ambition to win honors, President A. Lawrence Lowell 
attributes it to three causes. 


“Foremost is the importance attached by the authorities 
themselves to the honour degree. The annual university calen- 
dar contains a list of all the men who have taken those degrees 
since they were established, and in fact they seem to be the 
chief end of the instruction. In talking with the professors, 
one is struck by the fact that their interest is centred on this 
point. They can state at once the requirements for an honour 
degree, but are often unable to say what is the course of study 
for a pass.... 

“Then there is the rivalry between the different colleges. 
Some of them, like Balliol at Oxford and King’s at Cambridge, 
admit only students who intend to read for honours; and the 
number of firsts taken by a college is mentioned with a pride 
not unlike that of having its boat at the head of the river. 

“More potent, however, than anything else in the mind of 
the undergraduate is the belief that honours of a high grade are 
both a precursor of success in life and a positive help in the 
initial steps of a career; and to any one who studies the early 
life of leading men in England, the belief is most certainly not 
without a solid foundation.” ? 


The degree of success already attained by honors work 
at Swarthmore and other American colleges is the more 


1 After long consideration by the Instruction Committee it is believed 
that a solution has been found for two of the above mentioned problems, 
namely equalizing requirements among the various divisions, and pro- 
viding some degree of flexibility within them. A resolution adopted by 
the faculty, May 2nd, 1927, provides in the case of a number of the 
larger divisions: (1) that each student shall select some one of various 
combinations of three subjects stated in the resolution; and (2) that he 
may divide his time between them on the basis of a 4-2-2 or a 3-3-2 
ratio. 2 The Government of England, vol. ii, p. 346. 
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remarkable in that only one of the three causes noted by 
President Lowell, — namely the first, —is as yet opera- 
tive in this country. During the earliest decade of the 
system in England the same must have been true of that 
country. While because of their novelty the difficulties 
being met at present in the United States are greater, on 
the other hand American instructors have the exhilaration 
of pioneering to encourage their efforts. It is, of course, 
too early as yet to expect the third cause, noted by Presi- 
dent Lowell, to be more than barely perceptible. Already 
at Swarthmore, however, knowledge of the more than 
usual degree of success attained by honors graduates has 
appreciably stimulated the desire of students to read for 
honors. Certainly also it is true that the interest of pro- 
fessors here is largely centered on honors work as “ the 
chief end of the instruction.” Indeed, if this had not been 
the case, if honors work had not inspired a large and 
generous enthusiasm among a number of influential teach- 
ers, it would never have had a fair trial, nor even a begin- 
ning. Without such conviction and enthusiasm in an 
institution honors work is not worth the undertaking. 
There is real danger, now that the idea has attained a 
measure of popularity throughout the country, that some 
failures to be recorded in the future will be due to prema- 
ture endeavor unsupported by the necessary driving 
force. 

There is perhaps a suggestion of importance hidden in 
President Lowell’s statement of the second cause, — the 
rivalry between different colleges. Under the English 
university system it operates, of course, with maximum 
effect. Oxford with its score of colleges and Cambridge 
with its seventeen are each natural confluents of rivalry 
which the genius of the honors system has turned largely 
into intellectual channels. American colleges are too scat- 
tered to permit the same intensity of academic competi- 
tion. It is not impossible, however, that the forty or more 
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colleges in the United States which are now experimenting 
with the honors system should draw together in some 
form of organization to share their results. Obviously 
much could be done in this way to define ends, to stand- 
ardize work and grades, and to impress upon the coun- 
try the significance of this new departure in higher educa- 
tion. Such an organization would be especially helpful 
in the conduct of examinations, exchanging professors for 
the purpose, perhaps providing boards to draw up lists of 
questions from year to year. It might even be possible 
to arrange regional examinations, bringing honors students 
together in centrally located cities for final tests uniform 
for the region or for the whole country. No doubt these 
are projects for the future. For the present the larger 
problems of honors work are not extra-mural but intra- 
mural, to be solved by each college experimenting along 
lines best suited to itself, but all looking forward to a 
common end. Certainly in none of these institutions does 
the feeling prevail that the work in hand is a local one, 
designed solely for the greater glory of alma mater. If 
destined to success its real significance will be made plain 
only when it has leavened the whole lump of American 
college life, fostering a vigorous striving among the ablest 
of our young men and women for intellectual attainment. 

Meanwhile sufficient for the day, perhaps, that a begin- 
ning has been made, that initial results have been secured 
with promise for the future. Mindful of the enormous 
material expansion of the last twenty years, — the flood 
of students, the multiplication of buildings, and the un- 
precedented demand for teachers,—a recent critic, 
trenchant but not unfair, has remarked that “‘ the mere fact 
that college education is, except for earnest and consci- 
entious students who shift for themselves, so often super- 
ficial and aimless, leaving huge numbers of college gradu- 
ates untrained, immature, and—Jin a serious sense — 
uneducated, is not under the circumstances itself so dis- 


Disinclina- 
tion to 
Face Facts? 


An Ideal 
for 
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quieting. Disquiet arises rather from disinclination to 
face, avow, and experiment with the facts. — We may 
well be disturbed if we find that the lack of high scholarly 
attainment is rarely deplored, that serious intellectual 
effort is insufficiently honored and that altogether too fre- 
quently some other incidental good — character, service, 
good fellowship, or whatnot —is accepted, if not com- 
mended, as a substitute or even an improvement.” * Is 
it not time, however, that excuses should be laid aside? 
Are not rich material resources and abundant human 
material in the form of multitudes of students advantages 
rather than encumbrances? Obviously what is needed 
is the genius to mould them into a more staunch and as- 
piring edifice. 

Since the words quoted above were written, however, 
something at least has been taken away from the bitter- 
ness of the reproach that there is a “‘ disinclination to face, 
avow, and experiment with the facts.’ That is precisely 
what the honors plan seeks to do. It would not occur to 
the most ardent proponent of the plan to assert that his 
formula and his alone is sufficient unto salvation. But 
many of them do believe firmly that it contains elements 
which will help to make American colleges the objects of 
whole hearted national pride as places where, to quote 
the ideal so eloquently set forth by Bishop Lowth for 
Oxford, “‘ the agreeable and improving commerce of gen- 
tlemen and scholars in a society where emulation without 
envy, ambition without jealousy, contention without ani- 
mosity incite industry and awaken genius; where a liberal 
pursuit of knowledge and a genuine freedom of thought 
are raised, encouraged, and pushed forward by example, 
by commendation, and by authority.” 


1 Abraham Flexner, A Modern College, p. 52. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Open SCHOLARSHIPS 


1926 


Swarthmore College has established experimentally five annual open 
competitive scholarships for men, not confined to any particular school, 
locality, subject of study, or religious denomination. These scholarships 
are based upon the general plan of the Rhodes Scholarships and are 
given to candidates who show geatest promise in: 

(1) Qualities of manhood, force of character and leadership. 

(2) Literary and scholastic ability and attainments. 

(3) Physical vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or in other 
ways. 

The regulations under which these scholarships will be awarded in 
1926 are as follows: 

The stipend of a Swarthmore College Open Scholarship will be five 
hundred dollars ($500) a year, which will cover the greater part of a 
man’s college expenses. 

Each scholarship is tenable for four consecutive years, subject to the 
maintenance of a high standing in the College. 

A candidate to be eligible must: 

(a) Be between the ages of 16 and 21 on September 1st of the year for 

which he is elected. 

(b) Be qualified to enter Swarthmore College on certificate with fifteen 

units of credit as prescribed in the college catalogue, page 35. 

(c) Not have attended another college or university. 

Each candidate must secure the endorsement of the principal of his 
preparatory school and not more than two candidates may be selected to 
represent a particular school in the competition for any one year. 

Scholars will be selected without written examination on the basis 
(1) of their school record as shown by the material called for in the 
application blank printed on the reverse side of this sheet, and (2) of a 
personal interview with some representative of the college. It is ex- 
pected that these interviews can be arranged in practically any part of 
the United States so as to make it unnecessary for candidates to travel 
any considerable distance. Application blanks duly filled out and ac- 
companied by the material specified must reach the Dean of Swarthmore 
College on or before April 15, 1926. References will be followed up, 
interviews arranged in various parts of the country, and the awards 
announced about June 15. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING SIMILAR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN 
May BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


APPLICATION BLANK, 1926 


To the Dean of Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to become a candidate for a Swarthmore College Open Scholar- 
ship for 1926. 

The: datesof my birth waSecs 00.205... ae, aos es ues ee 

My high or preparatory school course has been as follows (Give name 
of school, number of years attended, year of graduation and name of 
present’ principal) tic 20s 2 05 owe flute Dotnet are aoe eee 
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Accompanying this application are: 

(a) A written statement from the principal of my school endorsing 

my candidacy. 

(b) A recent photograph of myself. 

(c) A detailed statement in my own handwriting of my general ac- 
tivities in school, of the subjects of study in which I am most 
interested, of the work which I am planning to take in college, 
and of the career for which I am preparing. 

(d) In addition I refer the Committee to the following persons from 
whom further confidential information may be obtained about 


me 
LS ig welg tes wie nluie'a Acoes, Wedtale anol plo 8 SGNW a clase eae aiely Ci et eer 
Bea eels uns og a nbs 9 itle tha ei thmmieceirn alae te salen atta Ghee ae) oh natant eae 
Bei Caines age ab og ale wi cinie & alp’abha oboe als elera a ee ashe a eerie ree 
DELMED Sais ne am a.slas ste d+ Ou eld ee 
Address ...05 5. ae anh lites eee 


The record of the candidate’s courses and grades in preparatory school 
or high school will be obtained by the College directly from the Principal 
of the school. 
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METHOD OF SELECTING OPEN SCHOLARS 


PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEES OF SELECTION 


Upon that untiring man-of-all-work, the Dean of Swarth- 
more College, is placed the heavy initial burden of receiving, 
acknowledging, and filing all the letters, records, certificates, 
and photographs sent in by applicants for open scholarships 
and by their teachers and friends. Having ordered this bulky 
mass of papers he is able, with some slight assistance from 
members of the faculty chosen to serve on the Committee of 
Selection, to divide the candidates into two groups, one of 
more and the other of less promising cases. Most of the latter 
are eliminated after brief consideration at the first meeting of 
the full committee. Next it becomes the duty of the Dean, 
again aided casually by his colleagues of the faculty, to inter- 
view all candidates living in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 
The New York district is also assigned to him, making neces- 
sary several trips to that city to meet candidates from the met- 
ropolitan district, from “ up-state,” and from adjacent sec- 
tions of New Jersey and New England. In more distant parts 
of the country applicants are interviewed by resident alumni 
or alumnae of the College, and by former Rhodes scholars. All 
together several score of persons have assisted generously in 
this service, often writing reports of their impressions of candi- 
dates noteworthy for clarity, fullness, and fine discrimination. 
Beyond the cordial thanks of the College their only reward, — 
by no means a small one, — is the opportunity to meet and talk 
to some extremely interesting and promising specimens of 
young America. 

In the course of five years’ experiences with prospective open 
scholars something like a method for interviewing them has 
been evolved, — a method, however, which apparently is most 
unmethodical in its simplicity and flexibility. To describe it in 
detail would be equivalent to the disclosure of a trade secret: 
suffice it to say here that immediately upon the conclusion of 
each interview the interviewers make a rapid summary of their 
impressions, using for the purpose the following form, prepared 
by Dean Walters: 


Swarthmore College Open Scholarships 


CONFIDENTIAL RATING SCALE FOR CANDIDATES 


(To be filled out and returned to DEAN RAYMOND WALTERS, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.) 


Wame' of candidatetn 2 ee eee CHOOE 


Along the line opposite each main head please make a check on the line at that point which in your opinion 
most accurately represents the candidate’s degree of the traits specified. Omit the rating on any trait for which 
you do not have a sufficient basis to express a judgment. To omit a rating for which you do not have full information 
is in no way derogatory to the candidate. 


Kindly underscore the descriptive terms beneath the main heads in which the candidate is outstanding. 


I. QUALITIES OF MANHOOD, FORCE OF CHARACTER AND LEADERSHIP 


t. Manliness of the candidate. . 20. 3's.) 00s deces be ee 
(As shown by appearance and action, and by reputation in Weak Average Good Exceptional 
his school and community.) 


2. Character of the candidate. ......... ie ae a my Seen eet 
(As to moral earnestness, loyalty, sportsmanship, modesty.) Weak Average Good Exceptional 


S<cLeadership sy 0.) aise, a 1 te eave nik wi ae pate Me a 
(Readiness to shoulder responsibility, tact, ability to gainco- Weak Average Good Exceptional 
operation of his fellows, courage to withstand mob spirit.) 


II. LITERARY AND SCHOLASTIC ABILITY AND ATTAINMENTS 


y,-intellectual'capacityat.re sac cee eee ae oe ee a a 
(Ambition, keenness, imagination, originality, resourceful- Weak Average Good Exceptional 
ness, reliability.) 
2. ‘Intellectual performance 2043.07 7.5 2 eae, ee rr 
(In school studies; in range and depth of reading; in pub- Weak Average Good Exceptional 
lished stories, essays or poems; in scientific or engineering 
experiments.) 


III. PHYSICAL VIGOR 


t.. Health and appearance 75°. poss > pon oP ee he reek Me NSS 
(Health as indicated by eyes, skin and teeth; impression of Weak Average Good Exceptional 
energy; erectness and poise of bearing.) : 


Height feet______inches. 
Weight pounds. 
9. AG shown In panies 11.53.16 Se anton sab eee ae aeeee 


(All-round achievement in athletics. Special ability in. Weak Average Good Exceptional 


Endurance and determination.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


1. Is there any marked defect, not covered by the rating scale, in the candidate’s personality or character or 
preparation. eee 


2. How many students are there in the graduating classp__tt_._______ _ In what quarter of his class does 
the candidate stand?________Exact standing if, possible 


. What studies does the candidate like most, or least? 

. Has he genuine intellectual interests? 

Has he been activein, church:or'civiciatiairstg— ee ee 

. Has he showed pluck and good sportsmanship: in athletics?_______— eee 
. Does the candidate approach your ideal of what a Swarthmore College Open Scholar should be? Would he 


Is nOM SP Ww 


ee een et ees 
Weak Average Good Exceptional 
Signature of Rater 


Date Pee ee ee ees Address 


(Additional details and comment will be welcomed, and for these the reverse side of this sheet may be used.) 
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On the last Saturday but one before the end of the college 
year the whole Committee of Selection meets at Swarthmore. 
The greater part of the day is spent in interviewing some 
twenty-five or thirty of the most promising candidates who re- 
side at no great distance. To counterbalance any advantage 
which the latter might derive from actual appearance before the 
Committee special care is exercised in reading all materials sub- 
mitted in support of applications from other sections of the 
country. This preliminary work completed, discussions and 
comparisons are instituted. Perhaps one or two clear cases of 
outstanding merit may be voted upon favorably before two 
o’clock of the following morning when the first session usually 
adjourns. Reassembling late in the same morning the whole of 
the remainder of the day is consumed as a rule in completing the 
other awards and in drawing up a list of alternates. 

The Committee of Awards is made up of the President of the 
College, the Dean, representatives of the faculty, of the Board 
of Managers, and of the alumni. Since the establishment of 
the open scholarships for men in 1921, the following have 
served one or more times on the Committee: President Frank 
Aydelotte, Dean Raymond Walters, Drs. John A. Miller, 
Robert C. Brooks, and E. L. Mercer of the faculty; Howard 
Cooper Johnson and Charles F. Jenkins of the Board of Mana- 
gers; Professor Joseph H. Willits, Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, representing the alumni; and Carroll A. Wil- 
son of New York, who is not connected officially with Swarth- 
more but who for five successive years has placed his wide expe- 
rience in the selection of Rhodes scholars at the service of the 
College. In 1927, Henry Allen Moe, Secretary of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, served in a similar capacity. 

Methods pursued in the award of the recently established 
open scholarships for women are closely similar to the above. 
For the first year (1926) the Committee of Award comprised 
the President and Dean; Dean Ethel Brewster and Frances B. 
Blanshard of the faculty; Mrs. Lucy Biddle Lewis of the Board 
of Managers; and three alumnae,— Mrs. Hannah C. Hull, 
President of the United States Section of the Women’s League 
for Peace and Freedom; Dean Alice Smedley Palmer of the 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Anna Mich- 
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ener, statistician of the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York City. 

Swarthmore is enabled to offer the scholarships above de- 
scribed through the generosity of friends of the College, those 
for men being contributed by a donor whose name has not been 
announced, and those for women by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel S. 
White, Class of 1875, of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Year 


1923 
“ 


1924 
73 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Honors GROUPS 


1923-1927 inclusive 


Name Institution 


Overstreet, H. A. College City of New York 
Smith, J. Russell Columbia University 


Fenwick, Charles G. Bryn Mawr College 
McDonald, E. D. Drexel Institute 
Overstreet, H. A. College City of New York 
Smith, J. Russell Columbia University 


Vincent, J. M. Johns Hopkins 
Ballagh, J. R. University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


Blanshard, Brand University of Michigan 
Crawford, J. P. W. University of Pennsyl- 


vania 
McDonald, E. D. Drexel Institute 
Manning, F. J. Yale University 


Overstreet, H. A. College City of New York 
Smith, J. Russell Columbia University 


Wilson, J. H. St. Stephens College 
Bye, Raymond T. University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
Clokie, H. McD. Rutgers University 
Cons, Louis Princeton University 
Darbishire, Helen Somerville College 
(Oxford) 
Eshbach, O. W. Lehigh University 
King, Morland Lafayette College 
Malone, Dumas University of Virginia 
Overstreet, H. A. College City of New York 
Safford, F. H. University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
Scoon, Robert M. Princeton University 
Turner, Edward R. Johns Hopkins 
Whyte, John College City of New York 
Wilson, J. H. St. Stephens College 
Albertson, Mary Bryn Mawr College 
Barnes, James Bryn Mawr College 
Beatley, Bancroft Harvard University 
Brinton, C. C. Harvard University 
Bye, Raymond T. University of Pennsyl- 


vania 
Crawley, Edwin S. University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


Subject 


Philosophy 
Economics 


Political Science 
English 
Philosophy 
Economics 
History 


Political Science 
Philosophy 


French 
English 
History 
Philosophy 
Economics 
French 


Economics 
Political Science 
French 


English 
Engineering 
Engineering 
History 
Philosophy 


Mathematics 
Philosophy 
History 
German 
French 


History 
Physics 
Education 
English 


Economics 


Mathematics 
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Dresden, Arnold 
Gordon, Neil E. 


Greene, William C. 
Hodgkinson, Francis 


Lamb, Robert E. 
Picard, Maurice 
Scoon, Robert M. 
Seronde, Joseph 
Shepard, W. J. 
Woodbridge, Homer E. 


Wright, R. G. 


University of Wiscon- 
sin 

University of Mary- 
land 

Harvard University 

Western Electric and 
Manufacutring Co. 

Robert E Lamb Con- 
struction Co. 

Lehigh University 


Princeton University 

Yale University 

Robert Brookings 
Graduate School 

Wesleyan University 
(Conn.) 

Rutgers University 


Mathematics 


Chemistry 
Classics 


Engineering 


Engineering 
Philosophy and 

Ethics 
Philosophy 
French 


Political Science 


English 
Chemistry 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF 
DEAN JOHN CLARK JORDAN 


TO PRESIDENT JOHN C. FUTRALL, 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 


ON HONORS WORK AT SWARTHMORE 
March 12th, 1926. 


‘“‘T have the pleasure to submit herein a report of my visit 
to Swarthmore College, to which, at your suggestion and by 
your kindness, I went to study the methods of conducting hon- 
ors courses in that institution. 

““T must pay my tribute, first, to the cordiality and friendli- 
ness with which I was received. Every opportunity was opened 
to me; my least expression of desire was at once fulfilled. I 
was enabled to talk with students and faculty members, singly 
and in groups. I was invited to visit some of the honors con- 
ferences and Dean Walters explained in detail the system from 
the administrative point of view. I came away satisfied with 
my visit, for I felt that I had learned the main facts. 

“The system of honors courses as it operates at Swarthmore 
College rests on a premise which would, at least until recently, 
be called undemocratic. With our traditional insistence upon 
equality, we in America have scorned and, I think I may say, 
have feared, any scheme of organization which departed from 
the principle of ‘‘ equal opportunity ” for all, even though 
mediocrity were the price we paid for our belief. The Swarth- 
more plan is a frank acknowledgement, without blush or 
apology, of the conviction that a differentiated educational 
procedure for superior students has social and economic justi- 
fication. It is an expensive system of education, too expensive 
to be applied broadly in our colleges and universities, but not 
too expensive to apply to selected groups of students whose 
exceptional mental qualities fit them to profit by and to war- 
rant the expenditure of a sum of money in excess of that availa- 
ble for those with less talent. The Swarthmore plan implies a 
conception of democracy wherein the democracy must itself 
create its leaders, a conception which recognizes the salvation 
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of democracy to lie in its ability to rise, not through equality 
of all its members, but through the guidance of its most intel- 
ligent individuals. 

“The system at Swarthmore College rests also upon a sec- 
ond profound faith, namely, a faith in the value of intellectual 
development for its own sake, independent of its social, eco- 
nomic or political values. Taking as a statement of creed 
President Meiklejohn’s remark that a college is a place of the 
mind, Swarthmore College endeavors to provide more gener- 
ously than has usually been done the means for the intellectual 
satisfaction of those higher students whose capability to learn 
repays such endeavor. 
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“The conferences are usually two hours in length, though 
they often run longer. One conference I attended was held in 
a beautiful small parlor of the girls’ dormitory. Another was 
held at the instructor’s house with tea and cakes served at the 
end of two hours. The discussion went on while we drank our 
tea, and was continuing when I was obliged to leave an hour 
later. How indispensable an element is the social atmosphere 
surrounding these conferences I am unable to say; certainly 
the pleasantness of the environment and the sociability exist- 
ing between students and their instructors afford greater in- 
spiration than bare and conventional class rooms. ‘The in- 
formality of seating arrangement if nothing else would do 
much. 
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‘““T asked a group of students about the relative difficulty of 
the Junior and Senior years as compared with the first two years 
of college life. The honors work, they said, is both more and 
less difficult. It is less difficult in that the incentive to study 
is more urgent, more vital, more genuine. It is more difficult 
in that the amount to be done is greater and the standard to be 
maintained is higher. Instructors told me that in their opinion 
the honors students cover much more material than is covered 
by the other students. 

‘“‘T made some investigation as to the attitude toward honors 
work held by students not taking honors courses. At first, it 
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seems, the plan was regarded as a kind of intellectual snob- 
bery; not so much that the honors students were book-worms 
as that they were “ high-brows.”’ As time has gone on, how- 
ever, the outstanding students of the College have been those 
in honors courses, so that the honors students have won the re- 
spect of the student body not only for their scholarship attain- 
ments but for their general capability as well. The esteem in 
which the honors courses are held is attested by the fact that 
more students apply for the work than are permitted to under- 
take it. 

“In connection with this query was another, namely, as to 
what extent the existence of the honors plan acts as a stimulus 
during the Freshman and Sophomore years. I gained an im- 
pression that the effect upon the under class men was considera- 
ble. Serious Freshmen and Sophomores talk of their hopes of 
doing honors work, though the honors courses may, I suppose, 
be thought of by them as a reward rather than as an incen- 
tive... 

“Everyone with whom I spoke was enthusiastic about the 
plan. The students have, in addition to the spontaneity of 
their work, a pleasure in the happy association between them- 
selves as students and between themselves and their instructors 
which, I cannot but think, is something more than the self- 
pride and consciousness of being set apart from the ordinary 
students. The instructors have, they say, not only the happy 
associations I have just mentioned, but also the very genuine 
stimulation which arises from the uncertainty of knowing from 
what direction a student may bring a question gleaned from a 
reading in many reference books. The reaction upon an in- 
structor’s regular class room instruction is refreshing and 
wholesome. In fact one very successful honors instructor went 
so far as to predict a widespread influence upon the quality of 
college teaching and brought up the probability of developing, 
even, a new type of college teacher — perhaps not so much a 
new type of teacher as a new emphasis upon certain desirable 
characteristics of teachers hitherto neglected or ignored. Per- 
haps the fact that very frequently two instructors are present 
at the conferences has a stimulating effect upon the instructor 
in charge. 
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“ As I have thought about the Swarthmore plan since the 
time of my visit there, and as I have been able to analyze the 
plan into its essential factors, it seems to me to combine under 
one name, “ honors courses,” several distinct objects. 

1. It recognizes the gain to be derived from instructing stu- 
dents in small groups. 

2. It recognizes the gain to be derived from “ sectioning on 
the basis of ability ” in the separation of superior students into 
a group. 

3. It gains much of the interest which arises from the “ proj- 
ect method ” of teaching. 

4. It gains in thoroughness from the unifying of all the stu- 
dent’s study in preparation for a comprehensive final examina- 
tion at the end of the study period. 

Would not all these principles, I asked, be valuable if ap- 
plied generally to our college students and not applied only 
to honors students? The reply was always one which brought 
up the question of expense. Is it worth while, in view of the 
gain to society, to use so expensive a scheme for students of 
mediocre ability? and is it not worth while to use it for students 
of exceptional talent? The answer is two-sided: society can- 
not afford to use the plan in the one case; it cannot afford not 
to use it in the other. Such is the Swarthmore belief.” 
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PROGRAMS OF HONORS WORK? 


DIvIsION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The honors course in the Division of English Literature is 
conducted jointly by the Departments of English, History, and 
Philosophy. The Committee in charge consists of Dr. Harold 
C. Goddard, English, Chairman; Dr. William I. Hull, History; 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Philosophy; and President Frank Ayde- 
lotte and Dean Raymond Walters, English. 

The field covered by the course is the history of English 
thought from the Fourteenth Century through the Nineteenth, 
with its necessary background of social and political history. 
The main part of the work is comprised in the study of six 
topics outlined below. Honors students are left to prepare for 
themselves those portions of English History and Literature 
not covered by the special topics. 

I. English Literature of the periods of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton. 

II. The Social and Political History of England from the 
Black Death to the Restoration of Charles IT. 

III. The Transition in England from Medieval to Modern 
Thought during the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

IV. English Literature from the French Revolution to the 
End of the Nineteenth Century. 

V. History of England from the French Revolution to the 
end of the Nineteenth Century. 

VI. Philosophy and Science in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries. 

Students desiring to read for honors in this division should 
enroll in their Freshman year in a special section of English 
4, A General Introduction to English Literature. They are 
also required to take, in their Freshman or Sophomore year, 


1 The following brief paragraphs dealing with the content, personnel, 
and pre-requisites of honors courses are taken in large part from the 
Swarthmore College Bulletin, Catalogue Number, 1926, pp. 49-54. A 
more extended statement of purposes and required readings is now being 
prepared to be published during the year 1927-28 as a special section of 
the college catalogue. The general form of the latter will appear from 
the foot note, p. 138, which presents in some detail the work now being 
offered in the History of Political Philosophy. 
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the following courses: (1) Introduction to Philosophy, (2) 
Logic or Scientific Method, (3) A General Survey of English 
History, Course 93. Courses 93 (a) and 93 (b) are open to 
honors students in their Junior and Senior years and are espe- 
cially designed to supply a more detailed background than that 
given in Course 93 for the field covered by the honors work; 
these courses are therefore strongly recommended. 


DIVISION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The honors course in the Division of the Social Sciences is 
conducted jointly by the Departments of Political Science, 
Economics, History, and Philosophy. The Committee in 
charge consists of Dr. Robert C. Brooks, Political Science, 
Chairman; Professor Herbert F. Fraser, Economics; Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Manning, History; and Dr. Brand Blanshard, Philos- 


ophy. 

The subject of the Honors Division of the Social Sciences is 
the development and structure, and the philosophical, political, 
and economic principles of modern society, particularly as re- 
vealed in France, Great Britain, and the United States. Pre- 
scribed books are listed in four fields: (1) History of Political 
Philosophy, and Political Institutions; + (2) Philosophy and 


1 To illustrate in detail the purposes and required reading of a single 
one of the above topics the following statement is quoted: “It is the 
purpose of the readings in the History of Political Philosophy to acquaint 
students with the ideas which have been expressed by the most original 
thinkers regarding the origin, nature, and purposes of the state, and the 
obligations of citizens. In addition to these inclusive headings they are 
expected to note and make comparisons on the following: nature and 
uses of political philosophy, of political science; the status of women; 
slavery and labor systems; business, money, interest (usury), foreign 
trade, property, communism, and other economic problems in their po- 
litical aspects; military training and war; classification of forms of 
government; theory of revolutions; contract theories of the state; sov- 
ereignty; separation of powers, checks and balances; definitions of law; 
materialistic conception of history; and the guild state. Particular atten- 
tion is to be given to the philosophical doctrines which have influenced the 
constitutions of England and the United States, thus interrelating the 
study of political theories with the study of political institutions. Stu- 
dents are expected to develop'on their own account the connections exist- 
ing between political theories on the one hand and contemporary develop- 
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Ethics; (3) Modern History; and (4) History of Economic 
Theory, and Evolution of Economic Problems. 

Students who wish to read for honors in this division should 
take the following courses during the first two years of their 
college work, preferably in the Sophomore year: 92. The His- 
tory of Europe; either ro1. American Political Parties, and 102. 
American Federal Government, or 103. Governments and Par- 
ties; 111. Principles of Economics; and either 130. Logic, or 
137. Scientific Methods, and either 135. Introduction to Philos- 
ophy, or a course equivalent to the latter. 


DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, AND PHYSICS 


The honors work in the Division of Mathematics, Astronomy, 
and Physics is conducted jointly by these departments of the 
College. The Committee in charge consists of Dr. John A. 
Miller, Mathematics and Astronomy, Chairman; Dr. Ross W. 
Marriott, Mathematics and Astronomy; and Dr. Winthrop R. 
Wright, Physics. 

The course presumes a grounding in preparatory and cultural 


ments in ethics, philosophy, economics, and history on the other. The 
prescribed books in the History of Political Philosophy are as follows: 


Plato, Crito, Republic, (Jowett’s translation, pp. 1-6, 48-58, 100-126, 
140-171, and all of Books VIII and IX), Laws, (Books IV, V, VI) ; Aris- 
totle, Politics, (Welldon’s translation, Books I, II, III, V); Polybius, 
Histories, (Schuckbergh’s translation, Vol. I, Book VI, pp. 458-474); St. 
Augustine, City of God, (Book XV, Chapters V, VI, XII, XV, XVI, 
XVII); Dante, De Monarchia; Machiavelli, The Prince; More, Utopia; 
Hobbes, Leviathan, (Book I, Chapter XIII; Book II, Chapters XVII, 
XVIII, XIX, XXI, XXIX); Locke, Second Treatise of Government; 
Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, (Books I to VIII inclusive, Book XI) ; 
Rousseau, Contrat Social; Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, 
Part I; The Federalist, (Numbers 6-10, 14-22, 47-54, 62-63 inclusive) ; 
Beard, Economic Interpretation of the Constitution; Marx, Manifest 
der kommunistischen Partez; Mill, Representative Government; Maine, 
Popular Government; Taylor, Guild State; Skelton, Socialism. 


The earlier readings in the foregoing list (which should have been cov- 
ered in regular undergraduate courses) will be reviewed as rapidly as pos- 
_ sible, detailed attention being given only to the writers beginning with 
Machiavelli. For comment students should consult Dunning, History of 
Political Theories, Janet, Histoire de la Science politique dans ses rap- 
ports avec la morale, and other similar works of briefer compass. 
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subjects. As fundamental for reading for honors in this divi- 
sion the students must have taken in class, under instructors, 
Trigonometry, Algebra, Plane Analytic Geometry, Solid Analy- 
tic Geometry, Calculus, Advanced Calculus and Differential 
Equations. The honors course then takes up Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Theory of Equations, Theory of Determinants and 
their Application, Infinite Series and Infinite Products, Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Simpler Functions, Theory of Finite 
Differences and Interpolations, and a short history of Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, or Physics. Three or four subjects are 
selected from the following: Theory of Differential Equations, 
Mechanics, Theory of Probability, Advanced Analytic Geom- 
etry, Theory of Vectors, Theoretical Physics. The student who 
majors in Astronomy will read in addition the Theory and 
Practice of Determining Stellar Parallax, or Photometry, or 
Theory of Orbits. 


DIvISION OF FRENCH 


The work of students reading for honors in French is directed 
by Professors Isabelle Bronk and Charles R. Bagley. This 
work comprises: 

(a) A practical knowledge of the French language as it ex- 
ists today, with the power to write, speak and pronounce it with 
some degree of excellence; also an acquaintance with French 
literature from its beginnings. This knowledge may be largely 
obtained by following in cursu thirty-six hours of class-room 
work given at the College. 

(b) Familiarity with the history of France, its civilization, 
arts, etc., as well as with the history and development of the 
French language from the earliest times. This latter is to be 
obtained by studying Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue 
francaise, Part I, and Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise, 
Parts I-IV. The ability to read the simpler literary monu- 
ments of the Old French period in their original form is re- 
quired. 

(c) A thorough and rather detailed study of some one field 
or epoch of French literature or of some one writer. 
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(d) A good reading knowledge of either Italian or Spanish 
and the ability to pronounce this language. 

At the weekly conference hours honors students give reports 
in French and all discussion is carried on in French. » 


DIVISION OF THE CLASSICS 


The work of students reading for Classical Honors is directed 
by the Professors of the Department of Greek and Latin. The 
course includes, as stated subjects, the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, Greek moral and political philosophy, the histories of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and, as optional subject, Greek and 
Roman fine art. Students follow one or the other of the follow- 
ing programs according to whether they elect Greek or Latin 
as a major language. 

(a) For Classical Honors with Greek as major. 

Seven prescribed studies as follows: Greek and Roman His- 
tory, Greek Tragic Drama, Greek Philosophy, Greek Epic, 
Greek Prose Composition and unseen translation, Roman Sa- 
tire, Roman Epistolary and Biographical Literature. 

One elective study from the following: Greek orators and 
historians, Greek Comedy, Greek Lyric, Greek and Roman 
Archeology. 

(b) For Classical Honors with Latin as major. 

Seven prescribed studies as follows: Greek and Roman His- 
tory, Roman Epic, Roman Satire, Roman orators and histori- 
ans, Latin Prose Composition and unseen translation, Greek 
Tragic Drama, Greek Philosophy. 

One elective study from the following: Roman Epistolary 
and Biographical Literature, Roman Novel, Roman Lyric, 
Greek and Roman Archeology. 


DIVISION OF GERMAN 


The work of students reading for honors in German is di- 
rected by Professor Clara P. Newport. 
The requirements are as follows: 
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(a) The power to write and speak German fluently and cor- 
rectly. 

(b) A thorough acquaintance with German literature from 
the beginnings. The monuments written in Old High German 
may be read in translation into modern German. Those in 
Middle High German must be read in the original. 

(c) Two elective studies from the following: The Develop- 
ment of the German Language; Philosophy with special stress 
on German Philosophy; History of Germany from the Earliest 
Times; Economics and Political Science with special reference 
to the achievements of the Germans in these fields. 


DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY 


The honors work in the Division of Chemistry will start with 
the academic year 1926-27. Students will not be admitted to 
work in this division until at the beginning of the Senior year. 
To be admitted, students will be required to show a knowledge 
of elementary mathematics (including a working knowledge of 
the calculus), a reading knowledge of German, and familiarity 
with the elements of inorganic and organic chemistry, analytical 
chemistry (qualitative and quantitative analysis — including 
the determination of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen in organic 
compounds), the elements of physical chemistry and the funda- 
mental concepts of physics. 

The work of the Senior year will consist of intensive work in 
organic, physical, electro, and colloid chemistry. Each student 
will be required to take a particular field which he will be ex- 
pected to master in its general outline, and he will then under- 
take some one particular problem for individual research in this 
field. Instruction will be largely individual, both as regards 
library and laboratory work. Students will not be required to 
attend formal lectures but will hold frequent conferences with 
the instructors in charge. 
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EXAMINATION DESIGNED TO TEST READING 
KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH 


January 5, 1927* 


SILENT READING 


Nore: Read over the passage carefully. Do not translate. Read over 
the questions and be sure you understand what each means. Show that 
you understand the content of the passage by answering the questions 
in English. Time limit: one hour. 


LA REVOLUTION 


Dans la nuit du 14 au 15 juillet 1789, le duc de Larochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt fit réveiller Louis XVI pour lui annoncer la 
prise de la Bastille. ‘ C’est donc une révolte,” dit le roi. — 


‘Sire,’ répondit le duc, “c’est une révolution.” L’événment 
était bien plus grave encore. Non seulement le pouvoir avait 
glissé des mains du roi, mais il n’était point tombé dans celles 
de l’Assemblée; il était par terre, aux mains du peuple laché, 
de la foule violente et surexcitée, des attroupements qui le 
ramassaient comme une arme abandonnée dans la rue. En fait, 
il n’y avait plus de gouvernement; 1’édifice artificiel de la société 
humaine s’effondrait tout entier; on rentrait dans l’état de na- 
ture. Ce n’était pas une révolution, mais une dissolution. 

Deux causes excitent et entretiennent l’émeute universelle. 
La premiere est la disette, qui, permanente, prolongée pendant 
dix ans, et aggravée par les violences mémes qu’elle provoque, 
va exagérer jusqu’a la folie toutes les passions populaires et 
changer en faux pas convulsifs toute la marche de la Révolu- 
tion. Quand un fleuve coule a pleins bords, il suffit d’une 
petite crue pour qu’il déborde. Telle est la misére au dix- 
huitiéme siécle. L’homme du peuple qui vit avec peine quand 
le pain est a bon marché, se sent mourir quand il est cher. 
Sous cette angoisse, l’instinct animal se révolte et l’obéissance 
générale, qui fait la paix publique, dépend d’un degré ajouté 
ou Oté au sec ou a V’humide, au froid ou au chaud. En 1788, 
année trés séche, la récolte avait été mauvaise; par surcroit, 

1 Examinations of the same type as the above are offered in the 
other Romance languages. In German tests are administered individually, 


the student being required to read and answer questions on some book 
within his field of concentration. 
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a la veille de la moisson, une gréle effroyable s’abbatit autour 
de Paris, depuis la Normandie jusqu’a la Champagne, dévasta 
soixante lieues du pays le plus fertile et fit un degat de 100 
millions. L’hiver vint et fut le plus dur qu’on eit vu depuis 
1709; a la fin de décembre, la Seine gela de Paris au Havre, et 
le thermométre marquait 1834° au-dessous de zéro. Un tiers 
des oliviers mourut en Provence, et le reste avait tant souffert 
qu’on le jugeait hors d’état de porter des fruits pendant deux 
ans. Méme désastre en Languedoc; dans le Vivarais et dans 
les Cévennes, des foréts entiéres de chataigniers avaient péri, 
avec tous les blés et fourrages de la montagne; dans la plaine, 
le Rhéne était resté deux mois dehors de son lit. Dés le prin- 
temps de 1789, la famine était partout, et, de mois en mois, elle 
croissait comme une eau qui monte. 

Plus on approchait du 14 juillet, dit un temoin oculaire, plus 
la disette augmentait. Chaque boutique de boulanger était en- 
vironnée d’une foule 4 qui l’on distribuait le pain avec la plus 
grande parcimonie. I] faut faire queue pendant des heures. 
On se bat a la queue; “ on s’arrache l’aliment.” Plus de travail, 
“les ateliers sont déserts.”’ 


QUESTIONS 


t. Pourquoi fit-on réveiller Louis XVI la nuit du 14 juillet, 
1789? 

2. Quelle était sa premiere question? 

3. Ou se trouvait le pouvoir pour le moment? 

4. Quelle était la premiére cause de l]’émeute universelle? 

5. Pourquoi la misére du dix-huitiéme siécle était-elle 
comme un fleuve qui coule a pleins bords? 

6. Qu’est-ce qui fit un dégat de 100 millions en 1788? 

7. Décrivez Vhiver de 1788. 

8. Qu’est-ce qui est arrivé dans la vallée du Rhéne? 

9. Quelle était la condition du pays au printemps de 1789? 

10. Décrivez les scénes devant les boutiques de boulanger? 
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HONORS EXAMINATIONS 
(WRITTEN) 
OF 1926 


DIVISION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, I 
CHAUCER, PIERS PLOWMAN, AND ENGLISH AND 
SCOTTISH BALLADS 


(Not less than four and not more than six questions to be attempted. 
Question 12 must be attempted) 


1. Discuss the dramatic appropriateness of the Canterbury 
Tales to the characters who tell them. 

2. “ Troilus and Criseyde is Chaucer’s masterpiece in nar- 
rative.” Discuss this statement, showing how this poem differs 
in narrative form (general plan, structure, style, handling of 
plot and characters) from other narrative poems of Chaucer. 

3. What revelation of his own character, tastes and habits 
does Chaucer give in his poems? 

4. What did Chaucer think about two of the following: — 
Dreams; the church; women; predestination; “ olde bokes ”; 
the science of his day. 

5. Characterize Chaucer’s humor with illustrations. 

6. Compare Chaucer’s handling of the Dream-setting with 
Langland’s. 

7. What different views of the social state of 14th century 
England do we get from the Canterbury Tales and Piers Plow- 
man? 

8. What do we know of the author of Piers Plowman? Sup- 
port your answer by reference to the texts of the poem. 

9. Show how in the form of his poetry (language, metre, 
and other elements of style) Chaucer represents what is up-to- 
date, Langland what is conservative in the literary fashions 
of the age. 

10. What theories have been advanced of the origins of the 
ballad? Support the view to which you incline. 

11. Name three ballads which you hold to be really great in 
their kind, and point out the special merits of each. 

12. Comment on the following passages with reference to 
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their context, and note distinguishing characteristics of lan- 
guage, versification, imagery: 


(a) The king sits in Dumferling towne 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 
‘O whar will I get guid sailor 
To sail this schip of mine? ’ 


(b) And thanne cam Coveytise / can I him noughte descryve, 
So hungriliche and holwe / sire Heruy hym loked. 
He was bitelbrowed / and baberlipped also, 
With two blered eyghen / as a blynde hagge: 
And as a letheren purs / lolled his cheekes... 


(c) A clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logik hadde long y-go. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he nas nat right fat, I undertake; 
But loked holwe, an thereto soberly ... 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 2 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 


(Not less than four and not more than six questions to be attempted) 


1. “ Marlowe is a poet rather than a dramatist.” Does your 
study of his plays bear out this statement? 

2. What elements in Sidney’s Apology for Poetry belong 
essentially to his age, and what have a value for all time? 

3. Compare Marlowe’s Edward IJ with Shakespeare’s 
Richard II. What contrast does the comparison suggest be- 
tween the art of the two dramatists in handling a historical 
theme? 

4. Imagine yourself attending the performance of a Shake- 
spearean play at a London Playhouse in Elizabeth’s reign. 
What would you see and hear? 

5. Compare More’s Utopia with Bacon’s New Atlantis as 
humanistic conceptions of an ideal commonwealth. 

6. Describe the different experiments in Comedy which pre- 
ceded Shakespeare. 7 
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7. “ Every Elizabethan dramatist can write a great scene: 
Shakespeare alone can write a great play.”’ Discuss. 

8. (a) Compare the Elizabethan lyric with the English 
lyric of any other period; or (b) Discuss the connection of the 
Elizabethan lyric with music. 

9. How does Ben Jonson’s handling of character in comedy 
compare with Shakespeare’s? 

to. “ Bacon’s thought in his essays may be summed up as 
a philosophy of worldly wisdom.” Discuss. 

11. Write an appreciation of one of the following as prose 
writers: Hooker, Bunyan, Jeremy Taylor, Browne, Hobbes, 
Burton. 

12. Why did Lamb call Spenser the poet’s poet? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 3 


SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 
(Not less than four and not more than six questions to be attempted. 
Question 12 must be attempted) 

1. Describe with illustration the method by which the 
chronological order of Shakespeare’s plays has been established. 
Give approximate dates for the production of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, Hamlet, Richard II, The Tempest, As You Like It. 

2. To what extent does Shakespeare show political bias 
in his historical plays? Illustrate as closely as you can from 
those you know. 

3. “In the writings of other poets a character is too often 
an individual: in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a 
species.” Dr. Johnson. 

‘‘ Shakespeare’s characters are genera intensely individu- 
alized.” Coleridge. 

Discuss the truth of these statements in relation with 
characters you have studied. 

4. What artistic or dramatic use does Shakespeare make of 
rhyme and prose in his plays? 

5. Discuss and illustrate the functions of the first scene in 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

6. Show what you think was Shakespeare’s conception of 
tragedy by a discussion of any three of his plays. 
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7. Account, if you can, for Milton’s choice of subject and 
of form in Paradise Lost. What do we know about his earlier 
projects for the poem? 

8. How does Milton conceive the character of Satan? 

9. What development can you trace in Milton’s poetic style 
from Comus to Samson Agonistes? 

10. What is the interest and what the importance of the 
theological, the political, and the moral ideas in Paradise Lost? 

11. Deduce Milton’s conception of liberty from his prose 
writings. 

12. Annotate the following passages, noting their context 
and giving any necessary elucidation of words or allusions: 


(a) Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 


(b) For this, be sure, tonight thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee; thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honeycomb... 


ee Hie thee hither 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 


(d) Next Camus, reverend Sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy and his Bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe. 
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(e) As when the Sun new ris’n 
Looks through the Horizontal misty Air 
Shorn of his Beams, or from behind the Moon 
In dim Eclips disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the Nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs. 


(f) .. And as an evening Dragon came, 
Assailant on the perched roosts, 
And nests in order ranged 
Of tame villatic fowl; but as an Eagle 
His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 
So virtue giv’n for lost, 
Deprest and overthrown, as seem’d, 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost .. . 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 4 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO 1837 


(Not less than four and not more than six questions to be attempted) 


1. Contrast Godwin and Burke as political philosophers. 

2. What is Blake’s ethical creed? Establish your point by 
reference to particular poems. 

3. “Scott as a novelist is first and foremost a romancer.” 
Discuss this in the light of the novels you have read. 

4. Compare the realism of Jane Austen with that of George 
Eliot. 

5. “ The proper study of mankind is man.” Did Words- 
worth assent to this? 

6. Write an appreciation of one of the following as essayist 
and stylist: Lamb, Hazlitt, DeQuincey. 

7. How far were the aims of Wordsworth and of Coleridge 
the same, how far different in Lyrical Ballads? 

8. “ The distinction between poets and prosewriters is a 
vulgar error.”” Show how Shelley’s idea is borne out in the 
literature, both creative and critical, of English writers in the 
first quarter of the 19th Century. 
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9. How does Shelley’s “ passion for reforming the world ” 

affect his poetry? Consider the question chronologically. 

10. Compare Keats and Shelley as masters of the Ode form. 

11. To what extent is Byron’s reputation as a poet attributa- 
ble to accidental or temporary causes, to what extent to in- 
trinsic merits. 

12. Trace the effect of the French Revolution on the thought 
of Wordsworth, or Coleridge, or Shelley. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 5 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE AND GENERAL QUESTIONS 
(Not less than four and not more than six questions to be attempted. 
Question 12 must be attempted) 

1. What different modes of literary criticism are represented 
by two of the following: Carlyle, Landor, Arnold, Pater, 
Ruskin? 

2. “ The Victorian novelist is apt to be a satirist or a moral- 
ist, never simply an artist.” Discuss. 

3. Compare Carlyle’s social creed with Morris’s. 

4. What are the classical elements in Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry and in his criticism? 

5. What is to be said for Browning as a master of poetic 
style? 

6. Was Arnold right in complaining that Tennyson lacked 
ideas? 

7. Write an appreciation of any two of the following as 
thinkers and masters of prose: Newman, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Mill, Butler, Shaw. 

8. Compare Browning’s conception of human nature with 
Walt Whitman’s. 

g. Contrast Meredith and Hardy as novelists, as poets or as 
thinkers. 

to. What in your opinion are the necessary elements in a 
good biography? Illustrate. 

11. Do you think that poetry should use a different language 
from prose? (Illustrate by quotation.) 

12. Identify the following passages, and suggest shortly 
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what you think characteristic in the style and thought of 


each: 


(a) 


(b) 


Ah! see, whoso faire thing doest faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of thy day: 

Ah! see the Virgin Rose, how sweetly shee 

Doth first peepe forth with bashfull modestee, 
That fairer seemes, the lesse ye see her may; 

Lo! see soone after, how more bold and free 

Her bared bosome she doth broad display: 

Lo! see soone after, how she fades, and falles away, 
So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the flowre. 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air, 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep... 


(c) Alike the busy and the gay, 


(d) 


But flutter through life’s little day, 

In Fortune’s varying colours drest: 
Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chilled by Age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 


(A woman painfully follows the wraith of her murdered 
lover.) 

Is there any room at your head, Saunders? 

Is there any room at your feet? 

Or any room at your side, Saunders, 

Where fain, fain I would sleep? 
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(e) No motion hath she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


(f) Fear death? — to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm 
The post of the foe. 


History, 1 
ENGLISH HISTORY, 1327-1714 

1. State briefly the principal steps in the so-called Reforma- 
tion in England. 

2. State and explain fully the usual or normal course of a 
piece of legislation, say about 1670. 

3. State the principal results of the War of the Spanish 
Succession with respect to Great Britain. 

4. What were the principal sources of revenue of a king of 
England about 1500? Put them in what you consider the order 
of their relative importance. 

5. Give a brief account of local government in England 
about 1600. 

6. State the principal terms of the Treaty of Bretigny, of the 
Statute of Uses. 

7. Write a brief account of the reign of William IIT. 

8. Define: ‘“ sheriff,” “‘ parish,” ‘ convocation,” “ assizes.” 


History, 2 
ENGLISH HISTORY, 1714-1926 


1. State the principal provisions of the Parliament Act of 
IQII. 

2. State the principal causes of the separation of the Ameri- 
can colonies from the British Empire. 

3. Give a brief account of the development of the cabinet 
system of government in Great Britain in the period since 1714. 
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4. Describe briefly the character of George I, of George V. 

5. Write a brief history of the development of religious 
liberty in Great Britain since 1714. 

6. Define or describe briefly the terms ‘‘ potwalloper,” “ High 
Court of Justice,” ‘‘ ministry,” ‘“‘ dominion status.” 

7. What were the principal terms of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1918? 

8. Write a brief account of British art in the eighteenth 
century. 


History oF ENGLISH THOUGHT, I 
(Choose four out of the following: ) 


1. Describe the nature of Hobbes’ materialism. Indicate, 
by a critical analysis, whatever weakness or strength you think 
it possessed. 

2. Compare the views of Locke and Hume on cause and 
effect. What is the philosophical significance, if any, of these 
views and of this whole question? 

3. Put Locke, Berkeley and Hume into a room together and 
let them argue out the question: “‘ What is the nature of the 
real world? ” 

4. State and evaluate Berkeley’s argument for the subjec- 
tivity of primary qualities. 

5. Would Berkeley’s views, if true, make any significant 
difference in our behavior? 

6. Did Hume really dispose of the self? 

7. Is there any contradiction, according to Hume, in sup- 
posing either that an event should have no cause at all, or that 
its cause should be quite different from what is commonly 
accepted? 

8. If we accept Hume’s theory of knowledge, what differ- 
ence will it make in our behavior? : 

9. State the main argument of Green’s Prolegomena. What 
was Green’s philosophic relationship to Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume? 

10. Give Bradley’s argument for the Absolute. What valid- 
ity do you think it has? 
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History oF ENGLISH THOUGHT, 2 
(Choose four out of the following: ) 


1. Give an account of the chief trends of moral theory in 
England from Cudworth to the present time. 
2. Give a critical account of Butler’s ethical theory. 
3. Indicate the place of J. S. Mill in British philosophy. 
4. What relation did the religious storm and stress move- 
ment have to the typical trends of British philosophy? 
5. To what extent was objective idealism able to build up 
a moral view of life? 
6. How was objective idealism able to reconcile its moral 
views with an acceptable theory of nature? 
7. What was the ethical outcome of Bradley’s thinking? 
Evaluate it. 
8. Indicate and evaluate the chief points of view in con- 
temporary ethical theory in England. 
9. How are the trends in contemporary ethical theory re- 
lated to religion? 
10. On the whole, has British thinking been productive of 
acceptable ethical theory? 


DIVISION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ECONOMICS, I 
(Answer the first two questions, and any 5 of the remaining 6) 


1. Answer the question assigned to you on the supplementary 
sheet attached, dealing with the special topic on which you 
worked last year. 

2. Which of the books that you have read, dealing with 
some economic topic, has had the greatest influence upon your 
thinking? Write a review of this book, pointing out in particu- 
lar the feature or features that impressed you as significant. 

3.a. Outline the general features of the Mercantile system 
(Mercantilism), and point out the significance thereof for the 
political and economic life of the time when it was in vogue. 
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b. Criticize the economic doctrines of this system in the light 
of your knowledge of modern economic principles. 

4.a. Review briefly the tariff policy of the United States from 
the time of Alexander Hamilton to the present. 

b. Compare this policy with the teachings of Friedrich List. 
To what extent do you believe our policy is justified by List’s 
reasoning, if at all? 

c. What tariff policy do you believe it would be wise for the 
United States to adopt today? Why? 

5.a. What do you understand by the economic interpretation 
of history? Criticize it. 

b. Show what use Marx made of such interpretation in de- 
veloping his system of Socialism. 

c. Name some other book or books, with which you are fa- 
miliar, which are examples of such interpretation, pointing out 
very briefly the use which they make of it. 

6. What part did property interests play in formulating the 
plan of government of the United States? Point out the most 
significant provisions of our constitution which reveal the influ- 
ence of such interests, showing their economic significance. 

7.a. Explain the causes and the significant features of the 
Industrial Revolution, and show what changes it brought about 
in American industry. 

b. What social and economic problems, now confronting the 
United States, grew out of this Revolution? 

8.a. What is the Malthusian Law of Population? What 
facts do you find in American economic history to confirm or 
refute it? 

b. What was the “ Iron Law ” of wages, and upon what rea- 
soning was it based? What facts do you find in American 
economic history to confirm or refute it? 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS ON SPECIAL TOPICS 


For Miss 
a. State the program of “ Single Tax,” and criticize it from 
the standpoint of economic theory. 
b. Has the development of land rents in the United States 
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tended to verify the Single Taxers’ explanation of the relation 
of rents to progress and poverty? Explain. 
For Mr. 

a. If the nations indebted to the United States government 
henceforth make substantial payments of interest to us, what 
form will such payments take, and by what mechanism will it 
be accomplished? 

b. How will the existence of our protective tariff be likely to 
affect such payments? Explain. 

For Mr. and Mr. 

a. Discuss the economic advantages and disadvantages of in- 
dustrial combinations, from the point of view of the social 
welfare. 

b. Criticize the policy which the United States government 
has pursued toward such combinations. 

For Mr. and Mr. 

a. Which do you believe is more conducive to the best in- 
terests of labor, industrial unionism or craft (trade) unionism? 
Why? 

b. Discuss the personnel movement in modern industrial 
management, showing how it affects the interests of both em- 
ployers and employees. 

For Miss 

a. Wherein was our banking system defective, under the old 
national bank system? 

b. How was the Federal Reserve System designed to remedy 
these defects? 

For Miss 

a. Defend or oppose the present American policy of re- 
stricted immigration. 

b. Is the negro racially inferior to the white man? Discuss 
this from a scientific standpoint, giving the judgment of leading 
scientists on the question. 
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ECONOMICS, 2 
(Answer the first two questions, and any 5 of the remaining 6) 


1. Outline briefly the theory of value now generally held by 
economists, explaining the mechanism by which values are ar- 
rived at and the fundamental underlying factors which deter- 
mine them. 

2.a. What were the essential doctrines of the Classical School 
of economics? 

b. Criticize each of these doctrines in the light of modern 
economic theory. 

3.a. Contrast productive with unproductive labor, pointing 
out how the attitude of modern economists on this question dif- 
fers from that of the Physiocrats, and that of Adam Smith. 

b. What useful economic functions, if any, are performed by 
speculation? 

4.a. What effect would each of the following tend to have 
upon the rate of Japanese exchange in this country, and why: 

1. Large issues of paper money in Japan? 

2. Increased travel by Americans in Japan? 

3. Increased investment by Americans in Japanese in- 
industry? 

b. If all the products which Cuba can raise or manufacture 
could be produced with less labor and resources in the United 
States, could there be any advantageous trade between the two 
countries? Why, or why not? 

5. What significant contribution to economic thought do you 
associate with each of the following names (explain briefly in 
each case) : 


Henry George Sismondi 
W. S. Jevons J. B. Clark 
Frederic Bastiat The Historical Economists 


6.a. Explain the quantity theory of money and discuss pro 
and con the controversy concerning it. 

b. Jones, a wholesaler, sells $5000 of merchandise to Smith, 
a retailer, accepting the latter’s 60-day note in payment. Show 
how a bank deposit may arise out of this transaction, and this 
deposit subsequently become part of the circulating medium of 
exchange, facilitating the interchange of goods without the use 
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of money. What part does the Clearing House play in this 
process? 

7.a. What is the relation between the intensive and extensive 
margin of cultivation, the marginal product of land, and the 
rent of land? 

b. How would each of the following tend to affect the rate of 
interest, and why: 

1. Increasing habits of thrift among the people? 

2. The opening up of new land territory? 

3. Unstable political conditions increasing the hazards of 
business? 

8.a. What is meant by the marginal product of labor, and 
how is it related to the principle of diminishing productivity? 
What part is this marginal product supposed to play in fixing 
the wages of labor? 

b. Why does a diver get higher wages than similar grades of 
labor in most other employment? Why does he get lower 
wages than a high-grade business executive? Do not be satis- 
fied with a superficial answer, but explain the fundamental 
forces involved in the two cases. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY, I 


(Notice. Candidates are advised to attempt not less than three, nor more 
than five questions) 

1. Compare the various ways in which the problem of 
knowledge presents itself to Descartes, to Locke, and to Kant. 

2. Trace the development of English Empiricism as it bears 
on the problem of the existence of an external world. 

3. Explain the part played in Kant’s philosophy by the 
Forms of Intuition, the Categories of the Understanding, and 
the Ideas of Reason. 

4. Discuss pleasure as an end of human life, with special 
reference to Kant and to Mill. 

5. Contrast the doubt with which Descartes started his 
philosophy with the scepticism in which Hume ends. 

6.a. Explain Spinoza’s conception of nature. 

b. How did this conception influence his ethics? 
7. Discuss the theory of a social compact, (a) as an histori- 
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cal event or transition, (b) as an explanation of a present con- 
dition. 

8. Explain that element of Berkeley’s philosophy in virtue 
of which he is frequently called “a subjective idealist.” To 
what extent do you believe this epithet is justifiable? 

9g. Explain Hume’s doctrines of identity and of necessity, 
and show their bearing on his concept of the self. 

10. What part did religious considerations play in the philo- 
sophic systems of Spinoza, of Berkeley, and of Kant? 


MopDERN PHILOSOPHY, 2 


(Notice. Candidates are advised to attempt not less than two, nor more 
than three, of the following topics) 


1. The concept of Moral Law. 

2. Truth as correspondence or coherence. 

3. The development of the concepts of Substance and of 
Causality. 

4. The connection between morality and political liberty. 
. Reason in philosophy and in religion. 
. Rationalism and natural science. 
. The Absolute. 
. Historical solutions of the mind-body problem. 
. The concept of Nature. 

to. A moral basis for economics, or an economic basis for 
morality? 


\O® COT Overt 


HIsToRY 


Part One (to count one-half) 
(Write as fully as time will permit on two of the following questions) 


1. “ The religion of the State superseded the religion of the 
church. Its first form was the Divine Right of Kings.” Dis- 
cuss, and illustrate from French history and political philosophy 
in the sixteenth century. 

2. Discuss the causes, domestic and foreign, of the primacy 
of France in Europe during the age of Louis XIV. 

3. Discuss French mercantilism, in its domestic and inter- 
national aspects, as an experiment in state-making. How much 
of the experiment was permanently successful? 
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4. What were the chief defects in the political organization 
and financial administration of France before the Revolution? 
To what extent were these permanently remedied by the Revo- 
lution? 

5. Describe and discuss the achievements of Napoleon as a 
civil ruler. 


Part Two (to count one-half) 
(Write briefly on each of the following) 


1. Compare the privileges gained by the French Crowns, in 
the Concordat of 1515 with the Pope, with those gained by 
Henry VIII of England by his breach with Rome. 

2. Why was French Protestantism Calvinistic rather than 
Lutheran? 

3. “ The principle on which the Edict (of Nantes) was 
based was radically faulty.” Explain this statement. 

4. “As a constitutional check upon misgovernment the 
States-General in France were of little use.’’ Discuss, with 
special reference to the sevententh century, and use the Eng- 
lish parliament by way of contrast. 

5. ‘ Richelieu stands out upon the canvas of history as the 
first of that long line of statesmen who were actuated by purely 
selfish national interests.” Comment upon this, with special 
reference to his policy in the Thirty Years’ War. 

6. What mistake in emphasis was made by France in the 
Seven Years’ War? 

7. To what extent, in your opinion, were the philosophers 
responsible for the French Revolution? 

8. Discuss the causes and results of the Reign of Terror. 

9g. What was the strength and weakness of Napoleon’s Con- 
tinental System? 

10. What do you understand by the statement that modern 
history can be described in terms of the expansion of Europe? 


PoLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, I 


1. Compare and criticize the reasoning by which Plato, 
Hobbes, and Rousseau arrive at their respective concepts of 
“Philosopher King” “ Sovereign” and “ Legislator.” 
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2. “ For the Greeks politics and ethics were the sciences of 
Justice and the Good: in modern times they are the sciences 
of sovereignty and submission.” 

3. Why did Aristotle, Locke, Maine, etc., raise the problem 
of the origin of the state? Have historic origins any signifi- 
cance or particular importance for political theory? 

4. Contrast the organization and functioning of the classi- 
cal communist republics and utopias with guild socialism or 
the modern theory of sovietism from the standpoint of demo- 
cratic ideals. 

5. Do you consider Aristotle’s theory of slavery a sound 
basis for Nordic supremacy, for male superiority? 

6. What is the General Will according to Locke, Rousseau, 
etc.? Which of the authorities you have read meets the prob- 
lem of reconciling the General Will with individualism? 

7. What are natural rights? Are “ the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God ” as self-evident to you as to the founders of 
American Independence? 

8. Compare the political ideals of Dante and St. Augustine. 

9g. Do you share the common denunciation of Machiavelli’s 
Prince? Does he differ in method from Aristotle, Polybius, 
Montesquieu, Maine, Skelton? 

10. Bryce (Modern Democracies) emphasizes the point that 
despite its various forms, democracy has its origin as a nega- 
tive principle — as a protest against the tyranny of monarchy, 
oligarchy or against physical, spiritual or economic compulsion. 
Can you suggest the conditions for its continuance or further 
successful development? 


PoLiITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 2 


1. “ There is little in the constitution” says Lord Bryce, 
“ that is absolutely new.” 

a. From what general background does he trace its 
primary features? 

b. What specific defects of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was it intended to remedy, and to what 
extent has it succeeded? 

2. Do you consider that reverence for the founders’ extra- 
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constitutional theories of inalienable rights, checks and bal- 
ances, division of powers, has checked or advanced political 
development? 

3. Account for the undemocratic features of the 1789 Con- 
stitution and specify carefully the aspects in which the Consti- 
tution has been democratized or popularized, whether formally 
or by other method of change? Has it been completely democ- 
ratized as yet? 

4. Contrast the organization, powers and membership of 
the two houses of Congress with a view to showing their relative 
importance in legislative action. 

5. It is a commonplace now that the Executive alone has 
extended its functions at the expense of the other two depart- 
ments. Would you modify today Bryce’s observations on the 
calibre of American presidents? 

6. The United States Supreme Court is called the “ bal- 
ance wheel” of the constitutional system. Why does Bryce 
find the function of the court so misunderstood by foreigners 
and so difficult to explain to Englishmen on the one hand, to 
continental lawyers on the other? © 

7. Is there need of a new party alignment in the American 
parties? 

8. Does the governor of a state correspond in his sphere to 
the President; contrast the effect of the separation of powers 
doctrine upon state and national government. 

9. What are the leading features of state constitutional de- 
velopment? 

to. Are Bryce’s strictures upon city government still fair? 
What has been the effect of commission and city manager forms 
on municipal government? 


PoLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 3 


1. What is the political and legal significance of the doctrine 
that “ the King can do no wrong? ” 

2. Contrast the cabinet and presidential systems with respect 
to responsibility, ministerial solidarity and finance. 

3. The present position and possible future of pee House of 
Lords as a second chamber. 
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4. Explain the English party system showing why there 
were (1914) no machines or bosses, patronage or spoils. 

5. What is the extent and success of municipal trading ac- 
cording to Lowell? 

6. Describe the essentials of the budget system. Is its par- 
tial introduction in America the entering wedge for parliamen- 
tary government? What would be the next step? 

7. What is federalism? Compare the Australian and Cana- 
dian with the American federal system. 

8. What are the respective advantages or defects of written 
and unwritten constitutions? 

9. What is the meaning of responsible government in the 
British Dominions. 


DIVISION OF FRENCH 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, I 


1. Qu’est-ce que la Féodalité? 

2. A quelle époque finit historiquement le Moyen-Age en 
France? 

3. Qu’est-ce que la Fronde? 

4. Qu’est-ce que la Régence? 

5. Par quels autres régimes républicains le régime actuel de 
la France dit la troisiéme République a-t-il été précédé? 


HIsToRY OF THE LANGUAGE, 2 


1. Explain the formation of the future tense in French. 

2. Explain the form and the function of the suffixes used to 
form the following words: langage, canaille, richard, serviette, 
lavoir, pommier, moucheron, platras, rougedtre. 

3. Trace the development of the following words from Clas- 
sical Latin to Modern French: locum, filia, caput, tepidum, 


calidum, catena, regem, cathedra, piscionem, manum, oculum, 
pedem. 
4. Give the etymology of the following words: danger, 
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douter, faim, seigneur, craindre, chaise, téte, chambre, boule- 
vard, aube, poudre, orme, fromage, vieux. 

5. Sketch the history of the consonants ¢ and m and de- 
scribe the influence they have exercised at any period on the 
neighboring vowels. 

6. Trace the development in French of Latin 7 and initial c. 

7. Give some account of prefix substitution in Vulgar Latin 
and Old French. 

8. Trace the history of the caesura in French verse. Define 
césure pique and césure lyrique. 

g. What traces exist in Modern French of (a) adjectives of 
one termination, (b) adjectives which have lost their masculine 
form. 

to. Give some account of the vagaries of Renaissance spell- 
ing. 

tr. Count to 10 in 12th century French. 

12. Conjugate in 12th century French (a) the present indi- 
cative of aller, (b) the preterite or past definite of faire. 

13. Indicate the influence of German on the French lan- 
guage. 

14. Account for the victory of Central French over all other 
Old French literary dialects. Mention the principal stages of 
its expansion. 

(The candidates were instructed to attempt the answers of 
not less than five of these questions. ) 


PHONETIQUE, 3 


Transcrire en symboles phonétiques de |’Association phoné- 
tique internationale le passage suivant: 


Une répartie un peu vive 


Dans une session d’examen, un candidat s’était montré par- 
ticuliérement nul. A la fin, l’examinateur impatient s’écrie: 
“‘ Mais, c’est un ane baté que cet animal-la! ” Et, se tournant 
vers l’appariteur: ‘‘ Apportez donc une botte de foin pour le 
déjeuner de monsieur! ” 

“‘ Garcon,” répond le candidat, sans se troubler, ‘“‘ apportez-en 
deux; monsieur ]’examinateur me fera l’honneur de diner avec 


moi.” 
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HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRANGAISE, 4 
(Répondez 4 4 questions) 


1. Montrez briévement et par des exemples la part (a) de 
Vesprit courtois, (b) de lVesprit gaulois dans la Littérature du 
Moyen Age. 

2. Y a-t-il un élément dramatique dans la Chanson de 
Roland? 

3. De Villechardouin, Joinville et Froissart lequel vous parait 
le moins éloigné de la conception moderne de V/histoire? 

4. L’influence du Roman de la Rose ne se manifeste-t-elle 
pas encore aprés le Moyen-Age? 

5. Distinguez entre miracles et mystéres; entre farces, mor- 
alités, et sotties. 

6. En quoi Villon est-il encore du Moyen Age? En quoi 
est-il déja presque moderne? 

7. Caractérisez avec concision le rdle respectif de Rabelais, 
Calvin, et Montaigne dans la formation de la prose frangaise. 

8. Comment comprenez-vous ce mot Essais que Montaigne 
a donné pour titre a son oeuvre ? 


HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, 5 
(Répondez a 8 questions) 


1. La Défense et illustration de la Langue francaise par du 
Bellay est-elle une oeuvre entiérement originale? 

2. Le sentiment du pays natal chez Ronsard et chez du 
Bellay. Comparez briévement cette source d’inspiration chez 
les deux auteurs. 

3. Régnier et Malherbe, par leurs idées sur la langue et la 
poésie, étaient-ils aussi opposés qu’ils le croyaient? 

4. Boileau représente-t-il l’opinion de tous les meilleurs 
hommes de lettres de son temps? 

5. Croyez-vous que Moliére ait voulu faire une distinction 
aussi nette qu’il le dit entre les différentes espéces de Pré- 
cieuses? 

6. De Corneille et de Racine lequel se sent le plus a son 
aise en obéissant aux fameuses régles des trois unités? Et pour- 
quoi? 
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7. De Corneille et de Racine lequel vous parait le moins 
éloigné de l’esprit anglo-saxon? 

8. On a souvent dit que les plus grands poétes du XVII* 
siécle en France ont été des prosateurs? Pourriez-vous citer 
des noms de prosateurs de cette époque a l’appui de cette 
opinion. 

9. Comment les querelles religieuses du XVII° siécle ont- 
elles préparé l’esprit nouveau du XVIII® siécle? 

10. Pourquoi Voltaire a-t-il parlé avec autant de sympathie 
de ceux qu’il appelle les “‘ Quakers ” ? 

II. Quelles vous paraissent étre les idées les plus importantes 
parmi celles que le XVIII° siécle a lancées dans la circulation? 

12. En quoi le drame romantique est-il redevable aux idées 
de Voltaire sur la tragédie? 

13. Le Réalisme n’est-il pas en germe dans le Romantisme? 
Prendre pour exemple les romans de Victor Hugo. 

14. Quelles sont les idées principales que le Réalisme et le 
Naturalisme ont empruntées a la science du XIX® siécle? 

15. Dans quelles oeuvres dramatiques de ces trente derniéres 
années le drame romantique a t-il survécu? 

16. Comparez briévement l’exotisme de Pierre Loti avec 
Vexotisme de Chateaubriand. 


LE THEATRE FRANCAIS, 6 


1. Indiquez les sources du théatre sérieux du Moyen Age. 

2. Appréciez l’importance de Jean Bodel et d’Adam de la 
Halle. 

3. Le théatre sérieux en France de 1500 a 1630. 

4. “Ce qui nous frappe surtout, quand nous comparons 
Racine a Corneille, c’est son réalisme.” (Pellissier). Discutez 
ce jugement. 

5. Que reste-t-il de classique, qu’y a-t-il de nouveau dans 
la tragédie de Voltaire? 

6. Le rdle de Beaumarchais dans le théatre du XVIII? siécle. 

7. La part du mélodrame dans le théatre de Victor Hugo. 

8. Qu’y a-t-il de nouveau dans le théatre de Musset? 

9. Dumas fils ne se contente pas, comme Augier, de rappeler 
la société présente, gatée par les bétises romantiques, a la pra- 
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tique des vieilles vertus, il est réformateur, et la thése anime et 
gate toutes ses piéces (Des Granges). Dans quelle mesure 
partagez-vous ce jugement? 

10. Le Naturalisme au théatre. 

11. Lanson dit de Scribe: “ Le théatre pour lui, est un art 
qui se suffit; il n’y a pas besoin de pensée, ni de poésie, ni de 
style; il suffit que la piéce soit bien construite.” Justifiez ou 
infirmez ce jugement. 

12. Bernard Fay dit de Maeterlinck: “Il a évoqué mieux 
que tout autre l’élément durable, invincible du Symbolisme: 
cette recherche de l’absolu, cette quéte inlassable d’une beauté 
intérieure, libre et pure.” A quel point ce jugement vous 
parait-il exact? 


(Candidates were instructed to attempt answers to not less than five 
of these questions) 


Lr ROMAN FRANCAIS, 7 


1. Distinguez chez Rabelais ce qui appartient au Moyen 
Age de ce qui appartient a la Renaissance. 

2. Discutez l’oeuvre des romanciéres du XVII° siécle. 

3. Le Diable boiteux et Gil Blas, leur rapport avec la 
société de l’époque. 

4. Comparez les romans de Marivaux avec ceux de |’Abbé 
Prévost. 

5. Marquez la place de la Nouvelle Héloise dans ’évolution 
du roman du XVIII° siécle et définissez la moralité de l’oeuvre. 

6. “ Chateaubriand a restauré la cathédrale gothique, rou- 
vert la grande Nature fermée, et inventé la mélancholie mod- 
erne.” Indiquez comment il faut comprendre cette phrase de 
Th. Gautier et montrez ce qu’elle a d’exagéré on d’inexact. 

7. Comparez G. Sand et Mme de Staél comme féministes. 

8. Bernardin de St. Pierre occupe par sa date une place 
intermédiaire entre J. J. Rousseau et Chateaubriand. A quel 
point de vue peut-on le considérer comme le successeur de l’un 
et le précurseur de l’autre? 

9. Pellissier dit de Stendhal: “ Il fait moins des romans que 
des recueils d’observations.” Développez cette opinion. 

10. Résumez les traits caractéristiques du héros romantique, 

et illustrez-les par des exemples tirés du roman. 
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11. Contrastez Balzac et George Sand comme peintres des 
paysans. 


(Candidates were instructed to attempt answers to not less than five of 
these questions.) 


LA LITTERATURE DU 20° SIECLE, 8 


1. “ Supréme souhait chez Anatole. France d’un humaniste 
sans préjugé, postulat avec Jaurés d’une philosophie moniste, 
Vinternationalisme est pour Romain Rolland une foi de mor- 
aliste”’ (R. Lalou). Développez ce jugement. 

2. “ La vie d’Anatole France et son apothéose prouvent que 
malgré toutes les calomnies les masses ne sont point ingrates et 
savent récompenser ceux qui pensent pour elles, avec elles, 
comme elles, et ont soin de ne les point dépasser.” (Bernard 
Fay). Dans quelle mesure ce jugement est-il justifié? 

3. Appréciez le thédtre de M. Brieux. 

4. Marquez la place occupée par René Boylesve dans le 
roman contemporain. 

5. On a maintes fois constaté que, de tous les genres lit- 
téraires, le roman était celui oi les femmes réussissent le mieux. 
A quel point est-ce vrai du roman contemporain? 

6. Caractérisez le roman de guerre de 1914-1918. 

7. Appréciez l’oeuvre de Claudel. 

8. “Gide est l’écrivain le plus doué de la France contem- 
poraine et le plus savant, le seul prosateur qui ait su pleine- 
ment profiter du symbolisme, sans lui rester asservi.” (Fay). 
Dans quelle mesure cet éloge est-il mérité? 

9. Marquez la place occupée par Dada parmi les poétes 
contemporains. 

10. Caractérisez dans ses grandes lignes la poésie du XX® 
siécle. 

(Candidates were instructed to attempt answers to not less than five 
of these questions.) 


MOLIERE, 9 


(Répondez 4 5 questions seulement) 
Examen special pour Miss 


1. Indiquez les plus importants ouvrages parus récemment 
sur Moliere. 
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2. En quoi Moliére est-il (a) un homme du peuple, (b) un 
bourgeois, (c) un Parisien? 

3. Un tableau de 1670 conservé a la Comédie-Frangaise 
représente Moliére parmi les célébres farceurs du temps. 
Quelles réflexions vous viennent a voir Moliére en cette com- 
pagnie? 

4. Pourquoi Louis XIV a-t-il protégé Moliére? 

5. Que pensez-vous du style de Moliére? 

6. Pourquoi Moliére semble-t-il souvent s’étre désintéressé 
du dénouement de ses piéces? 

7. Le Tartufe peut-il étre l’oeuvre d’un auteur vraiment re- 
ligieux au sens du XVII° siécle? 

8. Quelle serait suivant Moliére la famille idéale? (Le 
pere et les enfants; la femme et le mariage.) 

9g. Les Femmes savantes sont-elles une reprise des Pré- 
cieuses ridicules ou bien constituent-elles une satire vraiment 
nouvelle? 

10. Alceste du Misanthrope est-il un maniaque comme Har- 
pagon de 7’Avare et Argan du Malade imaginaire? 

II. Qu-est-ce qui vous parait dominer dans Moliére l’esprit 
de ’humour? 

12. Quelle est la piéce de Moliére que vous préférez? Don- 
nez Vos raisons. 


DIVISION OF GERMAN 


Oxtp HicH GERMAN, MippLE HicH GERMAN,‘ I 


1. a. To what linguistic group does German belong? 
b. Give the dates of the Old High German period. 

2. Write what you know about two (2) of the following Old 
German literary documents, under such headings as these, 

3. (1.) themes; (2.) relation of themes to Germanic Helden- 
sagas ; | 

4 It will be noted that some of the questions require answers in Ger- 
man. As a matter of fact all answers were written in that language. 
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4. (3.) relation of themes to Christianity; (4.) authorship; 
(5.) form of verse; (6.) and under any other headings that may 
occur to you: 


Two of the following 


Das Hildebrandslied 
Der Heliand 

Das Evangelienbuch 
Das Ludwigslied 


5. a. Write about the Minnesingers, their relationship to 
medieval courts, their poetic conventions, etc. 

b. Walther von der Vogelweide is usually called the first 
great German lyric poet. (1.) On what is this position based? 
(2.) In what respects does Walther transcend the conventions 
of the Minnesingers? 

6. a. What is the Nibelungenlied? Of what material does 
it treat? Discuss its authorship. Relate briefly the story. 

7. a. Discuss the German Kumstepos (court epic) with re- 
spect to choice of material, to foreign literary influence. 

b. Discuss Der arme Heinrich or Parsifal. Who wrote 
them? 

8. Choose two of the following three questions: 

(1.) a. To what social group do the writers of Old Ger- 
man literature belong chiefly? 

b. To what social group do the writers of Middle 
High German belong? 

(2.) | What reason is usually assigned for the dearth 
in Old German of literary documents dealing 
with old Germanic historical and legendary 
material? 

(3) Give the approximate dates of the Bliite Pe- 
riode of Middle High German Literature. 


MippLE HicH GERMAN To CiassicAL PERIOD, 2 


1. a. Name some men and literary movements in the 
XVIIIth, XIXth, and XXth centuries that are associated with 
the revival of interest in the German Volkslied. 

b. What centuries were particularly fruitful in the crea- 
tion of the German Volkslied? 
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2. a. What service did Luther render the German language 
and hence to German literature? 
b. Discuss Luther’s relationship to: 1. German hymnol- 
ogy; 2. German education. 
c. When did Luther live? (Give date of birth if you 
know it.) 
d. Name one other great German hymn writer. 
3. a. Who were the Meistersinger? 
b. What literary movements did they follow? 
c. Relate them to the politico-economic-social period in 
which they lived. 
d. When did Hans Sachs live? 
e. What did he write? 
f. What was Hans Sachs’ relation to Luther and the re- 
formation? 
(Answer at least five (5) of the above six (6) questions). 
4. Characterize briefly German literature of the XVIIth 
century. 
5. Why was there no great renaissance of literature in Ger- 
many in the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, as there was in Eng- 
land and France? 


XVIIItH CENTURY CLassIcAL PErrop, Part I, 3 


1. What position does Klopstock occupy in German litera- 
ture and German literary development? What did he write? 

2. What position does Herder occupy in German literature 
and German literary development? What did he write? 

3. Summarize Lessing’s activities as: a. critic of literature; 
b. critic of art; c. critic of drama under such captions as: (1.) 
literature versus painting and sculpture; (2.) Greek tragedy 
and Aristotle; (3.) French classical literature and literary 
criticisms; (4.) Shakespeare. In what writings are these 
opinions found? 

4. Choose four of the following six: 

a. Discuss Lessing and the biirgerliche Tragédie. 

b. Lessing and blank verse in German drama. 

c. Lessing and the age of enlightenment as reflected in 
his work. 
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d. Lessing as a writer of comedy. 
e. The central theme of Nathan der Weise. 
f. Date of Lessing’s birth and death. 
5. a. What is the Storm and Stress period? (Sturm und 
Drang) 
b. Discuss the Storm and Stress period in its relationship 
to contemporary and to French social and political doctrines. 
c. What plays of Goethe and Schiller fall under the 
Sturm und Drang? 
6. Give the theme and setting of one only of Goethe’s or 
Schiller’s early dramas. 


XVIlItH Century Crassicau Periop, Part II, 4 


1. Comment on either Die Leiden des jungen Werthers or 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre. 

2. Discuss either Tasso or Iphigenie theme, development of 
Goethe’s literary art, relation to Italy and classical antiquity. 

3. Enumerate at least four of the plays that Schiller wrote 
after his four youthful dramas; discuss the themes of them, 
the dramatic conflicts in them, and their literary form. 

4. a. What is the central theme of Goethe’s Faust? b. What 
pact did Faust conclude with Mephisto? c. How did Faust 
win the wager he made with Mephisto? d. Illustrate your an- 
swers to the foregoing three questions by quoting appropriate 
passages in German. e. What do you know about the literary 
antecedents of the Faust and about the composition and struc- 
ture of the two parts? 

5. Answer four out of six of the following: 

a. Give dates of birth and death of Goethe and Schiller. 
b. Name at least four prominent writers at the court of 
Weimar. 
. Who was Duke at this period? 
d. Mention some of the activities of Goethe in non- 
literary fields. 
e. of Schiller. 
f. Sketch briefly the life of Goethe or Schiller. 
6. Comment in German on two of the following subjects: 
a. Goethe as a lyric poet. 


Q 
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b. Goethe in English translation and as a figure in liter- 
ature. 

c. Schiller as a balladist. 

d. The popularity of Schiller on the German stage and 
in Germany in general. 


XIXtH Century, Part I, 5 


1. Choose either Kleist or Grillparzer: — Discuss position in 
German literature, mention several plays, etc. 

2. Many critics call Hebbel a forerunner of Ibsen and of the 
German dramatists of the late eighties and early nineties. 
What is the basis for this assertion? Mention five plays of 
Hebbel and discuss two of them as to themes, tragic guilt, 
form, etc. 

3. Mention some of the plays of Ludwig, Wagner, Anzen- 
gruber, and choose one of these authors as the subject for a 
more detailed analysis of position in German literature, choice 
of themes, etc. 

4. The German lyric poets of the XIXth century have been 
said to resemble in general Robert Burns more closely than they 
do the English poets of the XIXth century. a. What argu- 
ments would you advance in support of this thesis? b. Name 
five lyric poets of the XIXth century and analyze two of them 
in some detail. c. Discuss relationship of the XIXth century 
lyric poetry in Germany to the Kunstlied (German lieder) art 
song. 

5. Name five German novelists of the XIXth century and 
XXth century and list some of their novels: — Discuss in some 
detail three novels, one of the period before 1890, one of the 
period from 1890-1905, and one of the period 1905 to date. 


XIXtH Century, Part II, 6 


1. Discuss Ibsen’s relationship to the period of literature 
(German) that begins in the late eighties. Illustrate the points 
you make by citing from at least one play of Ibsen. Discuss 
Ibsen’s idea of tragic guilt and tragic conflict. 

2. Give the general characteristics of the literary movement 
that began in Germany in the late eighties and dominated Ger- 
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man literature in the early nineties. Relate this movement to 
the social and economic life and ideas of the time. 
3. Name five plays of Hauptmann and analyze two of them. 
4. Characterize briefly the work of Sudermann and Schnitz- 
ler. 
5. Name at least two post-war dramatists; cite some of their 
plays and discuss them. 
6. Choose two of the following four subjects, using German 
in one of your essays. 
1. Hauptmann’s position in German literature. 
2. Nietzsche’s position in German literature. 
3. The modern German theatre. 
4. Post-war German literature. 


GERMAN History, 7 
Choose four out of the five first questions 


1. a. What does Tacitus tell us about the old Germans? 
b. Describe briefly the Volkerwanderung. 
c. Discuss Karl der Grosse. 
(Give dates also.) 

2. Medieval Germany and Rome. 

3. Luther and the Reformation. (Give dates.) 

4. What was the cause of the Thirty Years War? What 
countries and factions were involved in it? Name some of the 
leading generals and statesmen. What were its results? 

5. Discuss the rise of Prussia. Characterize Frederick the 
Great and his activities. (Give dates.) 

6. Write about Napoleon and Germany, giving dates for 
major battles and events. In what sense may Napoleon be 
said to have helped set the stage for German economic and 
constitutional unity? 

7. Discuss a. Bismarck and unification of Germany. 

b. Bismarck and German socialism. 
c. Bismarck and policy toward Russia. 

8. What territorial changes were effected in the German Em- 
pire as a result of the World War? What arguments did the 
Allies advance in demanding these changes? Discuss briefly 
the antecedent status of these lost territories. 
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9g. What arguments can you advance in favor of and against 
the inclusion of Austria in the German Reich? Consider the 
question from the viewpoints of various factions in Germany 
and Austria, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and the signers of 
the peace treaties. 


GERMAN POLITICAL SCIENCES AND Economics, 8 
Choose eight out of ten. If you wish write on all of the questions. 


1. a. On what basis of suffrage were Reichstag members 

elected in pre-war Germany? — members of Prussian Landtag? 

b. What was the allgemeine Wehrpflicht in pre-war Ger- 
many? 

2. a. What was Frondienst? When was it abolished? 

b. What was the Zollverein and what did it accomplish? 

3. Describe the German Guild system. When did it receive 
its death blow and why? 

4. What are the characteristics of the leading German econ- 
omists of the XIXth century? Discuss their relation to Ger- 
man economic and social life of the time. 

5. The industrial revolution is said to have taken place in 
a shorter span of years in Germany than in England. Is this 
true? If it is, what reasons would you assign for it? 

6. Account for the rapid expansion of German industry and 
commerce in the latter part of the XIXth century and the early 
part of the XXth century. 

7. Name some of the social welfare activities of the German 
states and cities. 

8. Discuss German city government. 

9. Discuss German higher education and German states. 

10. Enumerate some of the pre-war or post-war political 
parties and tell what they stood or stand for. 
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DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY 


1. Discuss briefly the size, distance and surface features of 
the moon. How are tides produced? 

2. Name the planets and their relative distances from the 
sun. How is the period of rotation of a planet determined? 
Discuss Saturn and its rings. What planets, if any, may sup- 
port life: state your reasons. 

3. Describe a typical comet. What observations are neces- 
sary or sufficient to define a comet’s orbit? What are the ele- 
ments of the orbit? Draw a diagram showing them. Why do 
we care to know the orbits of comets? How are comets 
and meteors related? What are our reasons for believing 
this? 

4. Describe briefly the Nebular Hypothesis and the Plane- 
tesimal Hypothesis. Which do you believe the more probable? 
Why? 

5. Describe the spectroscope in detail. The spectrum of the 
sun is an absorption spectrum, l.e., its spectrum consists of a 
great number of dark lines crossing a brighter background. 
State just what information about the sun can be obtained by 
a study of this spectrum. 

6. Stars: 


Discuss briefly: 


a. spectral types 

b. proper motions and star streaming 
c. radial motions 

d. parallaxes. 


What relations apparently exist between (a) and (b), (c), 
(d); e.g., is there any relation that seems to exist between 
spectral types and distances? 

7. What is a visual binary star? Write briefly of their spec- 
tral type and their parallaxes. How do we find their masses? 
What is their contribution to our knowledge of the Berets 
of the Law of Gravitation? 
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8. Discuss briefly the different types of variable stars and 
exhaustively one type. 

9. Describe the different types of nebule, their location in the 
sky and their spectra. How do we find the distance of spirals 
from us? How do we find the masses of the planetaries? 


SYNTHETIC PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 


1. Define the following concepts: 


. two point rows in perspective position 
. two point rows projectively related 
harmonic points 

. complete quadrangle 

points on a line in involution. 


OLA oo 8 


2. When does a one to one correspondence between the ele- 
ments of two sets imply that there are the same number of 
‘elements in each set? 

3. State and prove Desargue’s theorem. 

4. If in two projective point rows the point of intersection 
corresponds to itself, then the point rows are in perspective 
position. 

s. Given four points on a conic, and the tangent at one of 
them, construct the conic. 

6. A point moves along a straight line. Show that its polar 
lines with respect to two given conics generate a point row of 
the second order. 


ALGEBRA AND THEORY OF EQUATIONS 


(Omit any two problems) 

1. Solve 
ayei— ALY ek Ly 
y — x7 = 16 


2. If a, B, y, are the roots of «* + px?-+ qx+t=o find 
the value of a? + 6?+ vy? in terms of pf and gq. 

3. In how many ways can 8 different letters be placed on the 
corners of a cube? 

4. Rationalize xi + yi+ 2! = o. 
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5. If wis a root of «* = 1, show that 


2 ia ae: Pee lig ey laos 
2 eet ay 1 Sie aOY 
Vigra WY Urs ee 


and thus find one or more factors of 
xt 48 28 — 24g, 
6. Resolve into partial fractions 
2x7 — 74 ++ 1 
I 


7. Obtain the roots of ax*-+ bx + c¢ =o for the following 
limiting cases. 


T)pa-—=10 b#o henle 
2) ta 90.1 10 =O em, eeieeio 


8. If a, b, c, d are in geometrical progression, show that 
?+0?+c) (@+2+ ad) = (ab+ bc 4+ cd). 
g. Show by mathematical induction that 
P+ 2+ 22?+...78=(1+2+3+...n) 
n(n + 1) 


2 


given (1 +2+3+...mn) = 


to. Discuss briefly this statement, a? = 1, and give your 
opinion of the validity of any proof which you quote. 


11. If a is a root of the equation f(x) = 0, show that f(x) 
is divisible by (x — a). 


SoLtip ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 


1. (a) Find the direction cosines of the line normal to the 
plane: 
2 39 i= 1. 


(b) Write the equation of a line perpendicular to this 
plane and cutting the z-axis at z = — 2. 
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(c) Find the condition that the two planes 


ax+bytazs+d,=o0 
aoe + bey + a2 + dz = 0 


are at right angles. 


2. Prove that Ax + By + C2 + D+ K(Ax + Bly + C2 + 
D) = oisa plane through the intersection of Ax + By + Cz + 
D=o and 444+ By+Cz+ D'=o. 

3. Find the condition that four planes meet in a point. 

4. The equation of a line is given in the form: 


x—-yt4qz=1 
24 — Vrs =5 


Find its equation in the symmetric form, i.e., in the form 


Mi ene Vi 0. a einr iG 


l m nN 


5. Find the point where the line RT a AE i = 5 
2 3 


meets the plane « + y+ 2= 0. 


6. Discuss fully the form of the surface 


a gate 5 


7. Any equation of the second degree in 3 variables repre- 
sents a conicoid. 


oes = R= 2 
It is met by the line Se ee eee r say’ 
nN [ p 


If we substitute the values of x, y and z in the general equa- 
tions we obtain the equation: 


OF oF OF 
Art +24 —AHL — et —voert F(x v0 2%) = 0 
Oxo OYo 020 
when A ¥ o. 
Prove that the codrdinates of the center of the conicoid if it has 
one are given by the equations: 
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OF oF oF 
—_— = Sane ae CO SS 7 
OX Oo Oz 
oF ap { # = % 
when — means — 4 y = yp 
Oxo Ox ae 
2 = Zo 


8. Find the center of the conicoid: 
2x" + y? — 2? — 20% — 4xy + 4? — 29 — 42 —4=0 


and the equation of this conicoid when referred to its center. 

9. What is the center of a conicoid? What is a dia- 
metral plane of a conicoid? What are the principal planes 
of a conicoid? 


CALCULUS 


(Omit any two questions) 


d 
1. Given y = «+ a, find re by the increment process. 
2» x 


2. Obtain as a definite integral the length of a quadrant 
of an ellipse. Show in what way the evaluation of your result 
is beyond the scope of elementary calculus. 

3. (a) fx tan—2 dx. (b) Sxe* dx. 

4. Obtain by triple integration the volume bounded by 


the three codrdinate planes and + ; + ye 
a C 


5. Through the point (a, 6) a line is drawn such that the 
part intercepted between the axes is a minimum. Show that 
the length is [a3 + 53] 3 


07u poe 


Soa rs 07u 
6. liu = —> SRO ea da 
La y 


I 
forx— I. 


7. Evaluate Sie 
logx x-1 


a2 — 3 
8. If #3 + y® — 3axy = o, show that — Laem 
di? | (9 saa 
g. Obtain the equation of the tangent to x3 -+ y} = atat 
the constant point (a, 41). 
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to. Obtain the codrdinate of the center of gravity of the 
quarter ellipse; the formula for area of the ellipse need not be 
proved. 

11. Obtain three terms in the development of log, (1 + 2”) 
where xo = 3. 

12. Find « and y such that x + y = 30, and v = 22° + 3y? 1s 
a maximum. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


(Omit any one question). 
a? 
1. Obtain by any process the solution of ae + a’y =o. 
x 


2. State briefly the process of finding the orthogonal tra- 
jectories of a family of curves, and apply it to the family of 
parabolas y? = 4a («+ a), a being the parameter. 

3. Eliminate the constant a from the equation Wz — 4? + 
Vi-y=a(«—y). 

4. Solve (22 — axy — 2y*)dx + (9? — gay — 227)dy = 0. 

3 cules Sg Miah Sashes 

5. Show that any function of «+ y will satisly — + =; = 

Ox? =” 
o, where 2 is either of the conjugate functions. 
a? 2 
6. Given EI Zs ae ca here E, J and w are constants. 
i 2 


Solve for y under the following conditions. 
(1) y = 0, when x = e 


N11 


d 
(2) ge o, when * = 
dx 


7. Determine the curve in which the curvature is constant 
and equal to k. 


dy 3d’ 
ee ee ee oh 
8. Solve 2 Ey iat Oo 


d 
9. Verify the solution of = + Py=0 
x 
viz., y = €FPOL( fel? 20dx + c) ]. 


10. Determine the function which remains unchanged by 
differentiation. Show that there is only one such function. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


(Omit any two problems). 
T T 

1. Prove cosa + cos (a + za + cos (a+ = nets 
3 


decd fe 
1 + pq 

3. In terms of logio2, find login ($)*. 

4. Using the exponential forms of sin@ and cos@ verify that 
cos20 = cos’@ — sin?6. 

5. In an isosceles triangle, the angle at the vertex is A and 
the perpendicular from the end of the base to the opposite side 
is h, Find the area of the triangle. 

6. If the length of a degree of longitude on the equator is a, 
find the length of a degree of longitude at latitude 0. 

7. Prove the formula for the area of a plane triangle. 

Area = Vs(s — a) (s — b) (s — 6) 

8. Find the four fourth roots of — 1. 

9. Given asin «+6 cos x= c. Find the relation between 
a, 6 and c, such that sin x shall be real. 

ro. Given a, 6 and A of an oblique triangle. Make an an- 
alysis of the several cases. 


2. Prove tan'p + tang = tan“ 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 
(Omit two problems). 


tr. Given #7 + 47+ gx + fy +c =. 
P+ P+ get fy to=o 


discuss briefly the result of taking the difference of these equa- 


tions. 
y 2 


2. Show that the foci of — = I are indepen- 
1i6—a F7—a 
dent of a. 
3. Discuss the conics in (2) above for different values of a. 
4. Find the locus of the center of a circle which passes 
through a given point and touches a given line. 
5. What curve doveach of the following equations represent? 


Draw the curve ronan 
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(a) 42° + 8x + y? — 6y — 44 = 0. 
(b) x7 -+ 4y— 6 = 0. 


6. Show that focal radii at a given point of an ellipse make 
equal angles with the normal at the same point. How is this 
theorem changed if one focus goes to infinity? 

7. What transformation of the equation of a conic removes 


> 


| the xy term? (Details not necessary but if given then omit 


the latter part of the question.) What is the condition that a 
conic is a parabola? 
8. (a) Has a circle any asymptotes? 
(b) How many foci has an ellipse? 
(c) (optional) How should a right circular cone be cut 
to give a parabolic cross section? 
9. Define and show by a sketch conjugate diameters of an 
hyperbola. 
to. Using definition of ellipse as locus of a point, the sum of 
whose distances from 2 fixed points is constant, derive the ellipse 
equation. 
11. If a curve be given in rectangular coordinates, by what 
substitutions can it be expressed in polar coordinates? 


DIVISION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING — [5 
Part 1 


1. Explain the causes of sparking at the terminals of a 
direct-current machine and the remedies for elimination of it. 

2. Explain the difference between armature reaction and 
armature reactance in a direct-current machine. 


5 In answering this list the candidate was without aid of any sort. In 
answering the list immediately following, the candidate was allowed to use 
any text-book or hand-book he wished. Also in the second examination 
certain data were purposely omitted in order that the candidate might 
make whatever assumptions he considered necessary. 
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3. Explain how to operate two compound direct-current 
generators in parallel. 

4. Explain the economy in the use of the three-wire single- 
phase lighting distribution system. 

5. Explain fully the reasons for the falling off in voltage of a 
direct-current generator under load. 

6. Discuss the following statements: 

(a) If a constant E.M.F. be applied to the terminals 
of a circuit having both resistance and inductance, the current 
increases exponentially to its full ultimate value. 

(b) The total voltage across two impedances is equal to 
the algebraic sum of the voltages across each impedance. 

(c) An alternating current voltmeter reads the average 
value of voltage. 

(d) A vector is located when its numerical length and 
angle from the horizontal axis are known. 


7. Prove that in a three-phase, delta connected circuit, no 
current of fundamental frequency circulates. 

8. If a transformer has a sine wave of voltage impressed 
upon it, what is the shape of the exciting current wave? What 
must be the shape of the E.M.F. wave impressed on a trans- 
former to have a sine wave of exciting current? Explain why. 

g. “The insertion of a resistance in the rotor of the induc- 
tion motor offers a means to reduce the speed corresponding to 
a given load and thereby any desired torque can be produced 
at any speed below that corresponding to short circuited arma- 
ture without changing the voltage or frequency.” Discuss. 

10. Draw the equivalent transformer diagram as suggested 
by Steinmetz and tell what each part of the circuit represents. 
What is the fundamental weakness of this diagram? 

11. Discuss the possibility of operating a transformer at a 
different frequency than its rated frequency. 

12. What methods are used to maintain the direct-current 
voltage constant when using a synchronous converter? 

13. Explain the effect of armature reaction on the operation 
of a synchronous alternator. 

14. Write a brief discussion on the subject of power-factor 
control. 

15. Why is it that a change in field excitation will change 
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the load on direct-current generators operating in parallel, 
whereas such change does not affect the load distribution be- 
tween alternators or synchronous motors? 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Part 2 


ta. If I fill a coal bin 100 feet above water level with a one- 
ton hoisting bucket, making the trip up in 10 sec., what is the 
rating of my electrical motor and what current will it draw 
from 125 volt d—c. mains. 

tb. It is required to fill a tank containing 100,000 gal. of 
water 50 ft. above the pump level in 4 hours. If the pump 
has an efficiency of 80% and the motor 90%, what current does 
the motor take from 500 volt mains? 

2. Given an 8 pole, 200 kw., 600 R.P.M., 500 volt generator 
with multiple wound armature. There is a 2% voltage drop 
at full load and there are 640 face conductors. What is the area 
of the yoke with an allowable density of 60,000 lines per square 
inch at full load? 

3. What is, probably, the resistance in ohms of a 10 kw. 
100 volt, d—c. armature? Give reason. 

4. Two rectangular plates 10 x 10 cm. are separated by a 
dielectric 1 cm. thick and of spec. ind. cap. of 2. They are 
connected to a source of d-c. potential of 10,000 volts. After 
being charged the condenser is disconnected from the source, 
and the dielectric removed without disturbing the plates. 
(1) What will be the potential difference after the operation? 
(2) Was work required in order to withdraw the plate? (3) If 
so, how much, and what force was required? (4) What would 
have happened if the specific inductive capacity had been 
greater than 3? 

5. Plot the wave which corresponds to the following re- 


volving vector: 
= 2¢5(377!—.523) 


If J =1+ Ju, give the corresponding values of 7 and 1; give 
the vector equations of a wave which leads this wave by 45 
degrees. Give the vector equations for the sum of these waves 
and check them by a diagram. 
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6. A 100 mile transmission line has a resistance of .17 ohm, 
an inductive reactance of .3 ohm, and a capacity reactance of 
2 ohms per 1000 feet of transmission distance. The load con- 
sists of 5000 kw. at a power factor of 80% lagging. The load 
voltage is 50,000. Assuming the capacity concentrated at the 
middle of the line, determine the voltage, current, power and 
power factor at the generator, the efficiency of the transmission 
and the regulation. Draw a vector diagram. 

7. A single phase alternator has an ouput of 1ooo kva. at 
6600 volts. When rotating at normal speed the no-load voltage 
with a certain field excitation was 6600 and the current on short 
circuit with the same field was 380 amps. The resistance of the 
winding is 1.5 ohms. (a) Find the synchronous impedance. 
(b) The reactance. (c) The regulation at unity power factor. 
(d) The regulation at 80% power factor. 

8. A 10 H.P., three phase, 220 volt, 60 cycle, induction 
motor has a full load efficiency of 84% and a full load power 
factor of 82%. Calculate the full load line current. The full 
load speed is 850 R.P.M. The starting torque is twice full-load 
torque. Find the starting torque in pound-feet. Find the 
starting current in amperes if it is five times full-load current. 

9. Given a 2200/r10 volt, 60 cycle, 2 kva. transformer in 
which r; is 22.9 ohms and rz is .o78 ohm. Assume that on test 
64.5 volts on the high side produces full current in the short 
circuited secondary. At no load, with wound voltage impressed 
on the low side, the high side being open, the watts input are 
21.2 and the exciting current is .48 ampere. Find the constants 
of the transformer. 

to. In the case of the transformer in Problem 9, determine 
the regulation and the efficiency at 80% power factor full load 
leading current. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING II 
FUNDAMENTAL THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


1. A conductor L cm. in length is moved perpendicular to a 
field of H gausses intensity at a uniform velocity of V cm. per 
second. If the current carried by the conductor is I amperes 
and the voltage induced is E volts, show that the rate at which 
mechanical energy is expended is EI joules per second. 
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2. In figure 2 the conductor aé carries a current of 1000 am- 
peres — what will be the force exerted in a unit magnet pole 
placed at point P? 

3. A conductor of radius a is located in the center of a lead 
cable of radius 6. If the radii are expressed in centimeters 
derive an expression for the electrostatic capacity between 
sheath and wire in microfarads per mile of cable. 

4. The resistance of a copper wire one foot long and one mil 
in diameter is 10.4 ohms. What is the resistance between oppo- 
site surfaces of a centimeter cube of the same material? 


DIRECT CURRENT MACHINERY 


1. Sketch and draw comparisons between the characteristic 
curves of four fundamental types of d-c. motors. 

2. A four-pole shunt motor hasa four-path armature 30 cm.1n 
diameter and 35 cm. long, that is to say, the armature core and 
pole faces are 35 cm. long in a direction parallel to the shaft; 
0.7 of the periphery of the armature is under the pole faces, 
and there are 250 conductors on the surface of the armature. 
The mean intensity of the magnetic field in the air gap is 4500 
gausses and the total current flowing through the armature is 
roo amperes. What is the torque exerted on the armature in 
pound-inches? . 

3. Assuming the flux of the machine in problem 2 to remain 
constant, how fast would it have to be driven as a generator 
to deliver 100 amperes at 110 volts? Assume the armature 
resistance to be .o5 ohm. 

4. Compound generators operating in parallel require an 
equalizer bus bar. Explain in detail just what would happen 
if this bus bar were disconnected. 


THE ELECTRIC CIRCUIT 


1. The network in figure 1 shows three impedances connected 
between terminals a, 6 and c. 

What delta connection of impedances would, at the same 
frequency, give the same measurement of impedance as in 
figure 1 between each of the terminals ab, bc, ca? 
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2. A non-sinusoidal E.M.F. expressed by the equation 
7 . T 
é = 100 sin 3774 + 50 sin (1230 = 2 


acts upon an impedance at 60 cycles of 7:07 + 77.07. 
Find (a) The equation of the current, 

(b) The effective value of the voltage and current, 

(c) The power absorbed by the circuit. 

3. A charge Qo resides on the plates of a condenser of c farads 

capacity. 

(a) Derive an expression for the current that flows when 
the switch S is closed. 

(b) Derive an expression for the log of the ratio of suc- 
cessive maximum amplitudes of the transient. 


; Ae Pi\2 
4. Prove that for a series circuit Z = (/ R- (ot = =) 
we 


and derive an expression for frequency of resonance. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINERY 


1. In order to give an economical balance between the copper 
and iron of a core type transformer the volts per turn are as- 


I —— ey 
sumed as — V watts. 
50 


Assuming a reasonable value of flux density calculate the 
cross-section of the core of a 5 kw. 2200/110 volt single phase 
60 cycle transformer. 

2. A 2000 kw. 6600 volt induction motor is fed from a 66,000- 
volt three-phase line through three step-down transformers, the 
high tension windings of which are connected in Y, the low- 
tension windings in delta. What are the currents in the windings 
when the motor is carrying a 25 per cent overload? It is esti- 
mated that at this overload the power-factor is 90 per cent and 
the efficiency 92 per cent. The magnetizing current of the 
transformers is negligible. 

3. It is desired to convert from alternating to direct current. 
Tabulate the advantages and disadvantages of using the fol- 
lowing machines: 
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(a) Rotary converter, 
(b) Synchronous-motor generator set, 
(c) Induction-motor generator set. 


4. (a) What conditions must be met in synchronizing poly- 
phase synchronous generators? 
(b) Explain with aid of a vector diagram how a single 
phase synchronous motor takes current to produce the torque 
of an increasing load. 


TRANSMISSION 


1. A single-phase 11,000 volt aluminum line is to be built 
so as to deliver 60 amperes at 80 per cent lagging power-factor 
to a point 25 kilometers distant. The power loss in the line 
is not to exceed 10 per cent of the useful power. What must be 
the size of the conductor? 
2. Derive an expression for the inductance of a single-phase 
transmission line. Express the result in henries per mile of line. 
3, The impedance of a 10,000-volt 3-phase line is 2 + 7 8 
ohms per single wire. What is the voltage regulation of the 
line when delivering 2000 kw. at 10,000 volts and 80 per cent 
power factor? 
4. In problem 3 what size synchronous condenser would be 
necessary to raise the power-factor of the load on the line to go 
per cent? 


GENERAL 


1. Explain the theory and construction of speed-time curves 
in electric traction. 

2. It is desired to have an illumination of 2 foot-candles on 
the surface of a desk. The light is six feet higher than the 
surface and so located that the beam of light strikes the desk 
at an angle of 60 degrees to its surface. What candle-power 
light is necessary? 

3. Draw and explain the static characteristic curves of a 
three element vacuum tube and indicate the portion used in 
detection and also in amplification. 

4. List the apparatus and specify the rating of all the main 
and auxiliary steam and electric units for a 40,000 kva. three- 
phase 25 cycle power plant. 
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